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OH, NO! THEY SHALL NOT SEE ME WEEP. 





BY T. H. LISTER, AUTHOR OF GRANBY, ETC. 


On, no! they shal! not see me weep, 
They shall not hear my moan, 

My sorrow shall be buried deep, 
And I will grieve alone. 

My face shall wear its wonted glee, 
Although my heart is sore, 

As verdant ivy decks the tree, 
Whale withered at its core. 

I will not quit this festive scene, 
Nor shun the eyes of men, 

To muse o'er all that | have been, 
And ne’er can be again. 


A heavier penance shall be mine, 
To join the festive crowd, 

Nor let them see that I repine, 
Nor breath one sigh aloud 

Oh, no! I will not seem to feel 
What none can ever know ; 

And reckless laughter shal! conceal 
The fire that burns below. 

In halls of jocund revelry 
The mask of joy I'll wear, 

And Pleasure’s self shall envy me 
The mirth of my despair! 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


ANIMAL M*OGNETISM. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 





CHAPTER THE FIFTH 
The Catastrophe 


Ir was a calm, beautiful evening, so calm and beautiful, “ you 
scarce would start to meet a spirit there.”’ A heavy thunder-shower | 
bad just gone over, like a whirlwind in swiftness and power, dark- 
ening the whole sky, and literally deluging the earth for a few mi-' 
nutes; and all the host of heaven—the sons of God—were out with 
anew glory ; the triple-crowned stars rejoicing in their courses, and 
glittering as if refreshed and strengthened by the abundant rain. It 
was the first plentiful and hearty wash there had been for nearly a 
month at the Mountain-House, though showers had swept by on 
every side, as often at least as every other day, “ dropping fatness” 
nthe valley below, and pouring out their treasures almost within 
bearing, and for the last week or two yet ofiener, “ like twangling 
pearl,” over all the neighbourhood, without so much as laying the | 


dust, or wetting a leaf at poor Ethan's 

We had been out with him to hear what he called his two-and- 
forty pounder, his bugle, and his echo; the first a mounted horse- 
pistol, the second, a sort of tin pipe with a funnel-sloped mouth, 
and the third, a magnificent reverberation among the mountains. 
You'd thought a whole park of artillery, with half a hundred bugles, 
vere all sounding and playing together! But we were driven back 
‘o the house, at a hard gallop, within five minutes after Ethan had 
“let’em off,” as he called it, by a tremendous crash of thunder, 
‘followed by a shower so instantaneous, that both appeared to come 
‘ogether, as if we had ruptured a passing cloud by the discharge of 
Ethan's pocket-piece ; or, according to his notion, frightened a 
waterspout and broke the charm. ‘There was “a dreadful pother™ 
over head for about half an hour, and then it cleared off all at once, 
ind forth came the stars, by thousands and tens of thousands, to 
ook at the issue of these ** high-engendered battles.” 

Two or three of us had been to the door to see a pair of stag’s- 
horns, a snowy owl, and a large bat, the largest I ever saw in this 
part of the world, which Ethan had uailed up there, to keep the 
itches off and scare the wolves ; and when we got back, we found | 
al the company gathered together in the largest room of the house, 
ind our “ unaccountable friend” Weare, Ichabod Weare, jun., if 
You please, holding forth in the midst of them—Julia with her head 
‘0 her mother’s lap, the mother staringat him with her mouth open, 
tnd all the rest of the women-folk wondering and whispering to- 
gether. Everybody appeared to know him, or at least to have heard 
fhim, though I observed that by some he was called "Squire, to 
4s head, by others Judge, by one or two the Master, by Ethan | 
umself the Doctor, and by most of the party, since the collegian | 
would have it so, the Professor. 


* You appear to know that gentleman,” said I, to a very grave 
personage, whom I had seen talking with him but a few moments 
before, and listening with extraordinary deference to a somewhat 
lengthy reply touching the geology of that neighbourhood 

‘No, sir, can’t say I do; but I have my suspicions, and having 


heard you in conversation with him at supper on the properties of 


our native grape, I was on the point of asking you if I was right.” 

“He is a perfect stranger to me, sir; I never saw him till ves- 
terday. But you have your suspicions ; what are they’ 
| “ Why, sir’—whispering in my ear—* why, sir, between our- 

selves—but you won't allow it to go any further’’—I shook my 
head in reply—* well, sir, I have satisfied myself that he is a judge 
of the United States district court; maybe you've heard of Judge 

Weare! he lives at Portsmouth, I believe, or Newburyport.” 

“No such thing,” said 1; ** that gentleman is a friend of mine ; 
his name is Asher—he lives in Portland.” 

“ Why, how you talk! But there’s a gentleman that must know 
lim—he knows everybody. Allow me to make you acquainted 
Mr. Pray, this is my friend Mr. a a 

“ Pshaw !” said I, rather impatiently, I fear 

** My friend Mr. Shaw. And now, Mr. Pray, as you know every- 
body, I want you should tell my friend Mr. Shaw, who that gentle- 
man is, where he lives, what he dooz for a livin’, whether married 
or single, how many ehildren he’s got,” ete. ete. ete. 

“None to speak of, I believe,” said Mr. Pray, puckering up his 
mouth and tapping his nose, with an expression not to be mistaken. 











a 


* Well, well, who is he’ 

} “Who is he! why, President Weare of Cambridge, to be sure ; 

thought everybody knew President Weare of Cambridge, old Har- 
vard, you know.” 

* President Weare!” said I, not a little astonished at the fel- 

“ President Weare of Cambridge—why, sir, there 


low's coolness. 
is no such person—there never was.’ 
“ Aw you quite wtre—guate ?’’ said Mr, Pray, without being at 
all disconcerted 
* But perhaps you mean Doctor Weare!” said I 
“To be sure I do: Doctor Weare of Cambridge—the celebrated 
physician—greatly obliged to you, Mr. Shaw.” 
** But Doctor Weare is a theologian, I believe,’ 
' physician ; he writes D.D. after his name, at any rate.’ 
* Well, well, never mind what he is, a doctor's a doctor, you 
know, all the world over; and that’s the celebrated Doctor Weare 


said I, “nota 


of Cambridge.” 

** Are you sure of it!”’ said a bystander. 

“Sure of it! to be sure Iam! that’s the man, I tell you, and 
that’s enough ; don't you say so, Mr. Shaw *” 

** Pray, sir, is your name Shaw ?” said the collegian, who had been 
listening at my elbow, with unspeakable gravity and amazement 
said J, turning to go; and the next moment I 


“Oh fudge 
heard Mr. Pray speaking of me, myself, as the celebrated Mr 
O'Fudge; and before I had time to correct the errour, a young 
woman darted by me with a glove in her hand, which I instantly 
recognised—I had the fellow in my pocket—pursued by half a dozen 
other females in full cry—up one flight of stairs and down another, 
door after door flapping to, as they passed, and Ethan shouting 
the dogs barking, and the children 


after them, * sf boy! st boy!” 
screaming with delight. 
«Come, hourraw here! 
cried the driver, bursting into the room with his jacket off 
I turned for explanation to the professor—let us call him the pro- 
** Pray, sir,” said I, 


hourraw! what's the matter now ! 


fessor, till we know something more of him 
‘+ what is all this uproar about? can you tell me ’” 

“Yes. The women are pulling caps for that very glove, and 
trying to find the owner, just as I told you they would.” 

* Are you serious!” 

** Never ask me if I am serious, I beseech you—vyou never saw me 
otherwise, and yet vou have asked that very question four or five 
times to-day.” 

“T beg your pardon—but I have lent the glove to our young friend 
here, Mr. Carev, I believe’’-—bowing to the collegian 

*“ Yes, sair, that's my name, Cary, George Dilworth Carey, at 
your sairvice.”’ 

‘Having lent him the glove, I was rather curious to know what 
he had done with it,” said I 

*T have put it into the hands of a beautiful woman, sair—with 
a written promise of marriage to the owner, sair—if she corresponds 
with your description of her.” He glanced at Julia, as he spoke, 
and she put up her lip at him, in reply. 

“ And what if I should tell you,” whispered a roguish-looking 
| girl, ‘that the glove belonged to me'” 

The professor shook his head. 
“ Or to my grandmother '—or a maiden sister !—and that, instead 


of being torn, as you have supposed, it was torn by over-stretching '" 


** Why,” said the professor, “I should merely say in reply, that 
you were altogether mistaken. You might as well try to persuade 
me that it was a man’s glove; but I sce they are laying their heads 
together, and mean to put a trick upon me.” 

“And have you no fears--no misgivings—hey !” 
“ None at all, I assure you 


if they can 


They are welcome to deceive me, 

“If they can, hey!” said another—a fine showy girl—who had 
been listening and looking at him for a long while, through a pair of 
green spectacles, borrowed for the purpose, I believe ; ** aud so, you 
really do pretend to judge of a woman's character by her glove'”’ 

The professor bowed 

“Of anybody and everybody you happen to meet with, hey '” 

Another bow 

“ The strangest man, I declare! Would you undertake to judge 
of me by my glove’” 

** Certainly, if you desire n 

“Indeed! Well, now, you almost frighten me out of the notion 
I had of trying you ; but there's my glove—upon my word, it’s like 
sitting down to have a tooth ovt—no flattery now, | beg of you— 
don't spare me.’ 

The professor took the glove—it was a delicate bufl—touched it, 
smiled, and immediately handed it back to her 

She coloured and bit her lip 

** Well, sir,” said I, “and what say you of the lady's character!” 

“T must refer you to the lady herself,” was the reply 

I was about to ask her what he meant, when I saw Julia lift her 
little forefinger; and before five minutes were over, | heard the 
lady herself declare in a whisper that, for her part, she really began 
to believe there was something in it: for he had no sooner touched 
the glove, than he knew it didn’t belong to me, and I dare say, if 
I had asked him, he would have told me to whom it did belong—how 
very strange! I declare the man has almost frightened me with his 
great black eyes and glittering teeth ! 

“Not black,” saidedelia—-'* Raworth's eyes are black ; are not 
they, Dilworth! But Avs are nothing but hazle.” 

* Nothing but hazel, theaght I—how very strange !"’ 

** Not stranger than most of the unexplained nothings, upon which 
our minds are made up, every hour in the day,” continued the pro- 


fessor; “judgment of death has been heretofore entered up, on 


evidence lighter than that which I am able to perceive in @ lady's 


glove , companions for life chosen ; friendships for life entered into ; 
voyages undertaken ; duels fought, and battles; and empires put in 
You think 


Let me tell you, 


jeopardy, for a glove it etrange that character should 
it would be stranger by far, if 
character, genuine character, did not betray itself ig @verything 


Perhaps you may have heard the story of a man, @ho being offere 4 


so betray itself 


the choice of three beautiful and accomplished women, sisters, took 
The first pared 


away the whole rind, you know ; the next ate hers without scraping 


it into his head to try them with a bit of cheese? 


or paring it: the third scraped hers well, and which «did he take! 
Which did he take '” 

“The woman that scraped her cheese.” 

* And why?” 

** Because he wanted—lI give it in the words of the story, ladies— 
he wanted neither a spendthrift nor a slut for a wife.’ 
' tuddy! 
life 
eating cheese, and nothing but cheese, for the last three months 

«* Why, sir,” Miss Farrier—Helen Farrier—the tall 


Luddy Such a giggling and whispering you never heard 


in your You'd have thought every woman there had been 

continued 
showy girl I spoke of—* according to this, it would seem that all 
things are witnesses—whatever we do or sayv—whatever we touch 
or take.”’ 

* Certainly.”’ 

** And pray, sir, are vou a believer im the reputed sagacity of the 
Do vou 


viating certair 


wild man’ believe that he can pursve his way, with unde- 


ty by the moss on the weather-side of the tree? or 
track his prev for miles over the shifting leaves aud the trampled 
herbage of the dreariest wi derness *" 

Every white man you meet 
How does 
the shop-boy distinguish a counterfeit-bill at a glance, though he may 


* To be sure, | do—and why not’ 


with, is an example, in his own way, of a like power 


never have seen the original ' or one quality of cloth from another, 
varviog but atnfle in the cost—not more than sixpence sterling, 
How does the 


By blowing 


perhaps! By the touch only—a brief hasty touch 
hatter distinguish one quality of fur from another’ 
upon it. Or the shepherd all the countenances of a thousand sheep ? 
Or the botanist a leaf or a flower, a seed or a fibre, see it where he 
may! Orthe naturalist—drawing his breath through his shut teeth 
I knew he meant me—a moth or a butterfly’ And every judge of 
|| painting, the labour of this or that old master, who may have been 
|| dead for two or three hundred years—detecting a copy at a glance 


‘though he may never have seen the original?" 


290 
“ But can he?” 
“To be sure he can.” 
* And how do you account for such a miraculous power 
“It cannot be accounted for. 
teristick—an essential prerogative ; one of those holy and ever active 
instincts of his nature which will not stay to be questioned. It is 
ex necessitate ret, incapable of explanation.” 





yy 





It is man’s distinguishing charac-' 


| 


“ Ex necessita—there! My mind is made up! said I, on hearing | 


this. The man’s a lawyer.”’ 
“A lawyer! Poh,” said Ethan—* that’s all you know about it, 
mister—what may | call your name *” 
‘*Mr. Shaw,” said the collegian. 
‘Mr. O. Fudge—the celebrated Mr. O. Fudge,” whispered Julia 
“« Well, Mr. O’Fudge, or Mr. Shaw, or whatever your name is— 


that are feller’s no more of a lawyer than you air; he’s a preacher, | 


” 


I tell you—don’t I know !—harnt I heerd him afore to say 

Julia shook her head. 

“ Well, marm, who do you say 'tis’” 

“JT !——0O, I say ‘tis the wandering Jew.”’ 

“Well, if you aint a snorter!” and off he bolted. head first, into 
the kitchen, to tell the story there, and have another blow out, as he 
called it, with Josh the driver. 


“ Now,” continued the professor, ‘ when you ask me how I am 


able to distinguish a Vandyke from a Rubens, or a Claude from a 
Wilson, or a Corregio from a Carracci—my answer is, how are 
you able to distinguish the handwriting of your friends, or the style 
of authors you are familiar with? It is a faculty common to every 
living creature—and always at work—always! Of the men about 
us here in this very room, there are not more than two or three able 
to distinguish linen from cotton—yet a woman would tell you, by 
the touch, if there was even a mixture of the two, in warp or woof. 
So with silks, laces, and French shoes—yet a woman is no judge of 
broadcloth or furs ; and not one of a hundred can perceive the differ- 


ence between morocco and sheepskin ; or stranger sti!l in our eyes, | 


caif from cordovan.” 

Query ! whispered some person at our elbow—I felt quite sure it 
was Julia, without looking up. 

“And now,” continued the professor, with still more seriousness 
of manner, “ people who cannot see the difference between a 
broadcloth and a cassimere, between wrought and cast-iron cutlery, 


between beaver and musquash, or a counterfeit and the original, | 


wonder at the audacity of others, who pretend to judge of men and 
women, as the shop-boy judges of all these—by their appearance— 
their gloves—and their actions. And after all, what are gloves but 
actions ! 
you, that your gloves do speak a language, and a language too, more 
to be depended upon, oftentimes, than that of your lips: and what 
is more, that you all understand it, and put faith in it among your- 
selves ; and are governed by it, in all the great business of life—I 


Let me prevail upon yon to believe,” he added, ‘all of | 


mean just what I say—though I will do you the justice to acknow- | 


ledge that I believe you do so, without knowing it.”’ 

‘“Nay, my dear sir—how can that be! surely, if we have any 
such power, and are in the continual exercise of it, we must be con- 
scious of it,” said another of the party. 

“Indeed! Pray tell me, if you can, how it is that you distin- 
guish people by their shadows—by profiles cut in paper—by their 
walk—or voice—or tread—or cough—or by the carriage of their 
bodies in turning a corner? You know the step of your whole 
household. You know a stranger to be a stranger, as far as you can 
see him. And all these things you know, without knowing how you 
know them and without being able to make another understand 
you, when you"@o your best by way of explanation. Look at the 
most carefully-prepared handbill, where a horse-thief, or a murderer, 
is portrayed to the life—and then, be astonished if you can, that so 
many guiltless persons are hunted to death, and so many guilty ones 
lef unpunished 
own brother: let him but change his coat, or his hat, and he might 
go forth into the crowded thoroughfare, crying a reward for his own 
arrest, until doomsday, with perfect safety—if he were surrounded 
by strangers.” 

* Well, sir—and what does that prove ? 

“Tt proves, young man, that we are provided and fortified with 
astonishing faculties ; faculties that few of us ever thought of ac- 
knowledging, even to ourselves ; faculties that continue to be exer- 
cised all their lives long, by the great multitude, without being 
perceived by them ; and that, however astonishing it may appear to 
us, that a wild man should be able to pursue his foe, or track his 
prey, by signs that we cannot see, even after they have been pointed 
out to us, yet are we all in the hourly exercise of a sagacity quite 
as wonderful—and to the savage, perhaps, yet more so, and more 
incomprehensible.”* 

** Now, what do you think '” said Ethan—* if that are feller aint 
a preacher, an’ clear grit too, then my name aint Ethan Crawford, 
that's all!" 

“Sir,” said Mr. George Dilworth Carey, with a compassionate 
smile, ** such notions are not likely to find favour now.” 

* The mores the pity ! quoth the professor 

* But,” rejoined the collegian, with a look of subdued triumph, 
“the schoolmaster's abroad now.” 

“That's true enough,” retorted the professor; “and if the 
schoolmaster were at home—it would be all the better for himself, 
and for most of our youth too.” 

* That's into him!” shouted Ethan, rubbing his hands, cutting a 
caper, and fetching the collegian a whack over the shoulders, that 
set him spinning like a top, to the infinite satisfaction of Julia and 
her mother 


Give the best description you are able of your 


(To be concluded in owr nert ) 





| 

MY NATIVE LAND. 
Orignnal. | 

Tuere lies my loved, my native land— 
A land with every gift replete— 
All perfect from its Maker’s hand, 
An empire's glorious seat! | 
And far removed from thrones and slaves, | 
There Freedom's banner proudly waves. 


' 


The frigid and the torrid clime, 
The temperate and the genial beam ; 

The vale, the mountain-top sublime, } 
The arid plain, the swelling stream, 

There linked in union's golden chain, 


Bear witness to her vast domain. 


Her mountains look o’er realms serene, 
O’er waving fields and cities free ; 
And mightiest rivers roll between, 
And bear her wealth from sea to sea. 
While o’er old Ocean's farthest deep, 
Her banner’d navies proudly sweep. 


On Plymouth’s rock the pilgrim lands, 
His comrades few and faint with toil ; 
While warring tribes in countless bands 
Roam lawless o'er th’ uncultured soil. 
A few brief years have rolled away, 
And those dark warriours—where are they? 


And where are those, th’ heroick few, 
That landed on that rocky shore? 
Their voice still rings—their spirit too 

Still breathes, and will for evermore ! 
For in their sons still burn those fires 
That freedom kindled in their sires. 


’Tis something, though it be not fame, 
To know we spring from noble race ; 
To feel no secret blush of shame, 
For those we love suffuse our face— 
Then let us to our sons transmit 
A land and name unsullied yet 


To us was left in deathless trust, 

A realm redeemed, a glorious name, 
The ashes of the brave and just, 

Fair freedom and immortal fame ! 
And in our hearts the courage dwells, 
Which human power with scorn repels. 
We've not to weep o'er glory fled, 

We've not to brood o’er servile wo; 
We call not on the illustrious dead, 

To shield us from a living foe. 

And should our pride be e’er o’erthrown, 
*T will be by native swords alone 


The standard which our sires unfurl'd, 
And which through peril’s path they bore, 
Now floats o'er half the western world, 
And waves on many a distant shore ! 
And long shall wave, triumphant, free, 
O'er dome and tower, o'er land and sea! 


For me—whatever be my fate, 

Wherever cast—my country still 
Shall o'er each thought predominate, 

And through each pulse unceasing thrill. 
My prayer, with life’s last ebbing sand, 
Shall be for thee, my native land ! 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE “ABSURDITIES” OF A YOUNGER SON. 


Tur Hon. Wilmot Harlington was a younger son—a fact which 
his spirited habits, or, as others call it, his pecuniary extravagance, 
compelled him at times most cordially to regret. To tell the son 
of a peer of the realm, who was handsome, twenty-four, witty, five 
fect ten, elegantly educated, admired by the ladies, and an admirer 
of them—to tell Aim that a solitary cab was sufficient equipage, 
* would be absurd’’—that an opera-box was a thing with which he 
ought to have nothing to do, ** woul’ be absurd”’—that five huudred 
a-year for his tailor’s bill was enough, *would be absurd’’—that he 
had no business to give jewelry to opera-dancers, ** would be ab- 
surd” and that he should stick all day leag studying Coke and 
Littleton, and explore Chitty all night, this also * would be absurd.” 
At least, so thought the Hon. Wilmot Harlington, and the conse- 
quence was that his proficiency in the art of getting into debt much 
exceeded tis skill in the art of getting oud of it, which is generally 
looked upon, perhaps, as the least pleasant, and decidedly the most 
difficult one of the two—a man being born an ower, but being a 
payer only by education. Now Lord Copperson was a rigid econo- 
mist, although a wealthy man, and inclined to allow young men in 
the station in hfe that his sons were in a yearly income sufficient 
for all elegant wants. His son Wilmot’s sprrtt quite knocked him 
down, however; but made hin resolved, notwithstanding, to make 
a stand against it. Fora long time, and very frequently, he sent 
him checks to an amount exceeding, by ten times, his permanent 
allowance, and Wilmot felt convinced, such was the paternal love, 
that he could make his father put his hand in his pocket with more 
ease, and much more effect, than his creditors could make him 
Of this, we say, Wilmot was convinced. Precedent, he argued, 
was in favour of the rationality of such conviction, and his remorse 
was therefore made conveniently /ess when he ran into a tradesman’s 
debt, with no perfectly certain means of being able to pay him. So, 


| when he found himself, the other day, decidedly in want of one 





| at three, at four, at 


} tion forbid !”’ 
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thousand pounds, he wrote a liasty note to his noble father, request- 
ing the essential, and signing himself, “In haste—Your dutiful 
son, W. H.”—jerked it into the two-penny post letter-box, as he 
went to purchase a bay mare, and thought no more of the matter 
for the day—for to feel anxious on a certainty, as he himself might 
have remarked, ‘* would be absurd.” Several creditors were wait- 
ing for him when he returned home—having made his purchase for 
the “ flea-bite of five hundred”—and one or two of them looked 
grave, some more ferocious, while half-a-dozen gave vent to a little 
indignant eloquence and loud expressions of want of faith in pro- 
mises which to the son of a peer who had asked his father for a 
thousand pounds immediately, ** was absurd.” ** Gentlemen,” cried 
Wilmot, having assembled the money-hunters in his study ; “ Gen. 
tlemen, my father ig a man characterised by an immense love of his 
offspring. “ }’ve not the least doubt if I told him that J wanted to 
buy an umbrella that had been dug out of the ruins of Pompen, 
valued at one thousand pounds, rather than endure the painful 


| reflection that I had not got the umbrella, that he’d pay the money 


down. Gentlemen, you see the man. Benevolence run to seed, 
gentlemen—a giant of charity. Now, when I tell you I've made a 
pathetick and filial appeal to him, to doubt (here the speaker smiled 


| ironically) to doubt that you will be paid, * would he absurd.” 
' Pray, gentlemen, call again to-morrow—don't be apprehensive, 


pray don’t—I've written to him.” Not a murmur of disapprobation 
ensued, but the body went out bowing and smiling with gratitude. 

The aggregate amount of the claims of these praiseworthy indi- 
viduals exceeding seven hundred pounds—a debt, to a susceptible 
younger son with but three hundred per annum, likely to prove 
unpleasant. Wilmot, however, never gave it a thought, since, as 
“he had written to his father’ to do so, ** would be absurd.”’ So, 
in the evening of the day on which he had received this visit, he 
went to club, lost “a mouse-kick”’ of a nine hundred odd, besides 
‘a little fifty,” and went home to bed as happy as a bee, for 1: 
** would have been absurd,” as he had written to his father, had he 
done otherwise. 

The morning arrived with the morning's usual punctuality, and 
to his utter surprise Wilmot found, when he came down to break- 
fast at eleven, that the post had not yet brought him his father’s 
reply to his letter. 

To feel anxious on the point at so early an hour, he felt 
** would be absurd’’—so it would at twelve o'clock, at one, at two, 
, but at five, Wilmot acknowledged that 
apprehensions were not absurd. It strack him that his father migit 
be tired out, that it was just barely possible that he might not care 
one fig for his distresses, and that absolutely the one thousand 
pounds might not make its appearance at all —Stunning notion '— 
** What was to be done! So inquired Wilmot of himself as the 
clock struck sex.— At seven his creditors were to make their appear- 
ances Chiefly, of course for his father’s sake, it was that he hoped 
his lordship would send him the thousand pounds, for, after the 
flourishing speech in which he had addressed them, he feared tha: 
his creditors might regard the peer much in the same light in which 
they felt that they were justified in regarding him. * Filial aflee- 
breathed Wilmot. ‘ Bang, bang,” emphaticslly 
observed the knocker. ‘* T'wopence,”’ remarked the postma 
* Thank God '” exclaimed our hero. Our hero was about to shut 
the door, which, in his intense anxiety, he had saved the servant the 
trouble of opening, when he was arrested hy the sudden appearance 
of his smiling bootmaker, who, followed by about a dozen of his 
creditorial brethren, observed, **that he had done himself the 
honour of waiting upon him, agreeably to order.” ** Gentlemen,” 
cried Wilmot, * words will but ill express the gratification [ expe- 
rience at seeing you. Have the kindness to walk up stairs,” and 
he ran up stairs before them, elated by being able to keep his wor 
even to the very let/er of his promise 

* There are moments in a man’s life,” continued our hero, having 
closed the door, and begged them to be seated, * particularly sunny 
but, as far as I am concerned, none more so than such moments as 
these when a man feels, proud/y feels, that he can pay the just c 
mands of his honest and patient creditors. Your respective bil!s— 
your hills, if you please, gentlemen.’ Each creditor placed 
account before their mutual debtor. ‘ You see, gentlemen, whst 
kind of a man my father is—that what I said of him was, every bit 
of it, true. His liberal hand and open heart are ever ready to assist 
his beloved offspring!” ‘ Excellent parent,’’ murmured his sud- 
tors—** Man with a mint o° money and a mint of feeling.” ** That's 
it, gentlemen,”’ said Wilmot, tearing open the letter, the seal 
which fillial affection had hitherto delayed his breaking. Opening 
the letter, our hero took out a check and perused the letter befor 
he intimated the amount. ‘Hark ye, gentlemen, how my father 
writes !—* Dear boy,—I do not send you a check for the amour! 
you requested, because I conceive that, as a good and fond father. | 
must have no scruples impede my desire to assist you and recove 
you from your difficulties. The enclosed will be, I trust, of singuler 
service to you.’ * Ten thousand, at least, gentlemen ;” and our he: 
opened the check, and read, ** Pay the bearer the sum of Une 
Shilling.”"—Wilmot fainted In the morning he awoke, and four 
himself in the Queen's Bench 





THE SONG OF THE SELFISH MAN. 


I'm not a marrving man—in vain 
Young ladies try to net me— 
I'm very sure | can’t endure 
That they should thus beset me ; 
There's Lady Jane may try in vain, 
And o’er mv rent-roll scan— 
I'm very sure I'm much too poor 
To be a marrying man! 


In vain they try ; I smile and sigh— 
Their soft white hands I press ; 

But oh! for me ‘twould really ve 
Too great a happiness ; 3 

I dance and dine—I drink my wine— 
I flirt with Lady Ann ; ; 

But still I'm sure I'm much too poor 
To be a marrying man ! 


I laugh and talk, I smile and walk, 
I sing, I dance, ! play ; 
Invited out—I nde about, 
I'm feted day by day ; 
I smile at mothers, | laugh with brothers, 
None can my heart trepan ; 
For really I—whoe’er may try— 
I'm not a marrying man! 
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Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie! 
Here’s a hearty health to thee, 

For thine eye so bright, thy form so light, 
And thy step so firm and free ; 

For all thine artless elegance, 
And all thy native grace, 

For the musick of thy mirthful voice, 
And the sunshine of thy face, 

For thy guileless look and speech sincere, 
Yet sweet as speech can be, 

Here's a health, my Scottish lassie ! 
Here's a hearty health to thee! 





Here’s to thee, my Scottish lassie ! 
When I meet thee in the throng 

Of merry youths and maidens, 
Dancing lightsomely along, 

I'll dream away an hour or twain, 
Sul gazing on thy form, 

As it flashes through the baser crowd, 
Like lightning through a storm ; 
And J, perhaps, shall touch thy hand, 
And share thy looks of glee, 
And for once, my Scottish lassie ! 

Dance a giddy dance with thee. 


Here’s to thee, my Scottish lassie ! 
T shall think of thee at even, 
When I see its first and fairest star 
Come smiling up through heaven ; 
I skall hear thy sweet and touching voice, 
In every wind that grieves, 
As it whirls from the abandoned oak 
Its withered autumn leaves ; 
In the gloom of the wild forest, 
In the stillness of the sea, 
I shall think, my Scottish lassie, 
I shall often think of thee. 





Here's to thee, my Scottish lassic ! 
In my sad and lonely hours, 

The thought of thee comes o'er me, 
Like the breath of distant flowers ; 

Like the musick that enchants mine ear, 
The sights that bless mine eye, 

Like the verdure of the meadow, 
Like the azure of the sky, 

Like the rainbow in the evening, 
Like the blossoms on the tree, 

Is the thought, my Scottish lassie ! 
Is the lonely thought of thee. 


Here's a health, my Scottish lassie! 
Here's a parting health to thee— 

May thine be still a cloudless lot, 
Though it be far from me ; 

May still thy laughing eve be bright, 
And open still thy brow, 

Thy thonghts as pure, thy speech as free, 
Thy heart as light as now! 

And whatso’er my after fate, 
My dearest toast shall be— 

Still a health, my Scottish lassie ! 
Sull a hearty health to thee ! } 


A COUPLE OF STRAY LEAVES. 





LEAF THE FIRST.—SIX MONTHS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


“ Well, my dear, will you go to the party to-night? you know we 
have a very polite invitation.” 

“Why, my love, just as you please ; you know I always wish to 
consult your pleasure.” 

“Well then, Harriet, suppose we go; that is if you are perfectly 
willing ; now don’t say yes, because I do, for you know that where 
you are, there [ am perfectly happy.” 

“Why, my love, you would enjoy yourself there I am sure, and 
whenever you are happy, I shall be, of course. What dress shall I 
wear, William’’—my white satin with blonde, or my ashes of roses, 
t my levantine, or my white lace, you always know better than I 
aout such things.” 

“Harriet, dearest, you look beautiful in anything, now take your 
own choice to-night—but [ think you look very well in the white 
satin.” 

“There, William dear, I knew you would think just as I did— 
0! how happy we shall be there to-night ; and you must promise 
wt to leave me for a moment, for I shall be so sad if you do.” 


“ Leave thee, dearest, leave thee’ 
No ; by yonder star | swear '” 


“Oh William, dearest Wiiliam, how beautiful that is, you are 
uways learning poetry to make me happy.” 

“And Harriet, my own prized Harriet, would I not do anything 
athe world to give you one moment’s happiness’ Oh, you are so 
very, very dear to me, it seems at times almost too much happiness 

last.”” 

“Oh, do not say so, dear William, it will last—and we shall see 
many years even happier than this, for will not our love be stronger, 
ind deeper every year; and now, dearest, I will be back in one 

ment, and then we will go.” 

“There she has gone, bright and beautiful creature she is—Oh ! 
%w miserable I should be without her; she has indeed cast a 
“tong spell around my heart, and one that never, no never can be 
‘ken ; she is the only star of my existence, guiding on to virtue 
ind happiness, and can I ever love her less than now '—can I ever 
‘esert her '—can I speak of her in less than terms of praise’ Oh, 
*, It is npossible—she is too good, too pure—happy, happy man 
Sat Tam.” 





LEAF THE SECOND.—SIX YEARS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


“My dear, I will thank you to pass the sugar, you didn’t give me 
Sut one lump.”” 

“Well, Mr. Snooks, I declare you use sugar enough in your tea 
* sweeten a hogshead of vinegar. James, keep your fingers out of | 


| anew manager. 
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CHINESE MARKETING. 


It is very revolting, says the author of the Fan Qui in China, to 
the feelings of the European, upon his first visit to China, to observe 
the natives preparing to make their meals upon those domestick 
animals which he has always been accustomed to look upon with a 
degree of fondness and affection. The dog, especially, has always 
been considered the friend and companion of man; the only friend, 
sometimes, that is left him, after he has been deserted by the rest 
of the world. But the craving appetite and calls of hunger will ge- 
nerally overthrow the strongest ties of affection and gratitude. It 
was thus at the siege of Jerusalem, when the starving mother fed 
upon the flesh of her own murdered child ; and a still more appro- 
priate illustration is given, mm that true and faithful sketch from na- 
ture Lord Byron has drawn of the shipwreck of Don Juan, and 
which is founded on an actual occurrence. ‘The Chinese of the up- 
per ranks are as fastidious and expensive in their food as any other 
people, while the lower orders are altogether as filthy. This evi- 
dently arises from the great scarcity of provisions among so many 
millions of people, and the necessity, therefore, of sustaining nature 
by whatever can possibly afford any nourishment. This naturally 
leads, in time, to a total loss of discrimination as to the quality of 
food eaten, and an animal in the market would, therefore, be valued 


| only in proportion to the quantity of flesh upon the bones, without 


any reference to its flavour or state of preservation. A gentleman 
walking through the market one day, at Canton, observed that a 
pheasant and a cat were put up for sale at the same price ; and you 
will frequently observe, at the same place, dogs, cats, and rats sold 
indiscriminately, according to their weight. 


GENEROSITY OF CATALINI. 


In 1818, Madame Catalini played an engagement at the Dublin 
theatre—then under the management of a Mr. Jones, not him of * the 


| blood of Warren” memory—by which she extended her fame and 


increased her fortune. Sometime afterwards the great cantatrice 
again appeared on the boards of the same theatre, where she found 
Mr. Jones, owing to a losing business, had been 
compelled to go into a state of * retiracy,”’ and was probably rumi- 
nating on the honours and perplexities that surrounded the manage- 
rial office, when he received a very polite note from Catalini, invit- 
ing hun to breakfast with her. But, alas! the poor ex-manager might 
as well have undertaken a flight to the moon as to have attempted 
to perambulate the streets of Dublin at the time im broad daylight 
Catchpoles and upstaffs, in almost countless numbers, were pre- 
pared to pounce upon him, like hawks upon a chicken, the moment 
he salhed forth from his hiding-place. He addressed a note to the 
fair songstress, acquainting her with his unpleasant ‘situated as I 
am” condition, when she, in answer, unmediately waited upon and 
consoled him in his affliction, by insisting on his accepting the sum 
of five hundred pounds from her! So noble a gift from so fair a 
hand could not, of course, be refused by an **¢x-manager in distress.’ 


THE WAY THEY COURT DOWN EAST. 


Sally the housemaid, paring apples in the corner. Enter Obadiah, 
who seats hmself in the corner opposite to Sally, without saying a 
word for fitteen minutes, but finally scratching his head, breaks 
silence with— 

Obadiah. There’s a considerable imperceptible alterin’ in the 
weather since last week 

Sally. "Taint so mjudicious and so indubitable cold as ‘twas ; 
the thernomican has lowered up to four hundred degrees higher 
than zenith 

Obadiah. I think’s likelv, for birds of that specie fly a great quan- 
tity higher in warmer days than cold ones 

Both parties assume a grave and improving look, and a long pause 
ensues. Finally Obadiah gives his pate another harrowing scratch 
and again breaks silence with— 

Obadiah. Well, Saliv, we chaps are goin to raise a sleigh ride, 
it’s sich mimicle good sleddin to-morrow. I ‘spose they'll have 
I should be supernatura happy if you would 


I should take it as a deropitary 


satiate times on’t 
disgrace me with your company ; 
honour; besides, we're caleulatin’ to treat the gals copious well with 
raisons and black strap 

Sally. I should be supernatural glad to disgrace you, but our 
folks suspect company ; I can't go 

Obadiah sits awhile, and at length starts up as though a new idea 
had come upon him 

Obadiah. Weil, now, | know what I'll do; I'll go home and thrash 
them are beans what have been lying down in the barn sich a darned 
long while. Exit Obadiah. 


| exercise of it. 


| the love of men who were in love only with themselves 


the sweetmeats ; Susan, keep still bawling! I declare it is enough | 
to set one distracted, —there, take that, you little wretch.” 
“ Why, Harriet, what has the child done? I declare you are too 
hasty.” 
“I wish, Mr. Snooks, you'd mind your own business, you're 
always meddling with what don’t concern you.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Snooks, I want to know who has a better right if I 
have not—you’re always fretting and fuming about nothing.” 

“ Pa, Thomas is tearing your newspapers all up !” 

“Thomas, come here—how dare you abuse my papers '—I'll 
teach you to tear it again—there, sir, how does that feel—now go 
to bed !” 

“Mr. Snooks, you horrid wretch, how can you strike a child of 
mine in that way! Come here, ‘Thomas, poor fellow—did he get 
hurt—never mind—here’s a lump of sugar—there, that’s a good boy.” 

“Mrs. Snooks, let me tell you, you will spoil the children ; 
you know I never interfere when you see fit to punish a child—it’s 
strange that a woman can never do anything right.” 

Never do anything right! faith, Mr. Snooks, if nobody did any- 
thing right in this house but yourself, I wonder what would become 
of us.” 

* Let me tell you, ma’am, and I'll bear it no longer, you are as 
snappish and surly as—a—she dog—and if there is a divorce to be 
had in the land, I'll have it; you would wear out the patience of 
a Job.” 

**Odear, how mad the poor man is; well, good night, my dear— 
pleasant dreams.” 

“There, she’s gone. ‘Thank heaven, I’m alone once more, Oh! 
unhappy man that | am, to be chained down to such a creature—she 
is the very essence of ugliness, crossand peevish. Oh! that I could 
once more be a bachelor, curse the day that I ever saw the likeness 
of her. Yes, I will get a divorce, I can’t live with her any longer, 
it 1s utterly impossible.” 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


ON THE DEATH OF MY LITTLE SISTER. 


BY ROBERT MACNISH. 


Tay memory as a spell 
Of love, comes o'er my mind— 
As dew upon the purple bell— 
As perfume on the wind— 
As musick on the sea— 
As sunshine on the river— 
So hath it always been to me, 
So shall it be for ever 


I hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 

Like echo of the mountain streams 
In sportive waterfall. 

I see thy form as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 

And blossom'd in the eyes of men, 
Like any flower of spring 


Thy soul to heaven hath fled, 
From earthly thraldom free ; 
Yet “tis not as the dead 
That thou appear’st to me 
In slumber I behold 
Thy form, as when on earth— 
Thy locks of waving gold, 
Thy sapphire eye of mirth 


I hear, in solitude, 

The prattle kind and free, 
Thou utteredst in joyful mood, 
While seated on my knee. 
So strong each vision seems, 

My spurit that doth fill, 
I think not they are dreams, 
But that thou livest still 





CALM THOUGHT 


There is nothing which makes so great a difference between one 
man and another, as the practice of calm and serious thinking. ‘To 
those who have been unaccustomed to it, there is required at first 
an effort; but it is entirely in their own power to repeat this effort 
if they will, and when they will. It becomes every day easier by 
perseverance and halut——and the habit so acquired exerts a material 
influence upon their condition as responsible and immortal beings. 
In that great process, therefore, in which coneiste the healthy con- 
dition of any man as a moral bemg, there is a most important step, 
of which he must be conscious as an exercise of his own mind. You 
feel that you have here a power, however little you may attend to the 
You can direct your thoughts to any sabject you 
please ; you can confine them to objects which are before you at the 
tume, or occurrences which have passed during the day—or you can 
send them back to events which took place many years ago You 
can direct them to persons whom you are in the habit of meeting 
from day to day, or to those who are separated from you by thov- 
sands of miles. You can place before you persons who lived, and 
events which occurred long before you came into existence, and 
you can anticipate and realize events which are not likely to occur 
until you have ceased to exist. Study these wondrous processes of 
your mind ; observe what power you have over them, and what con- 
sequences of eternal importance must arise from exercising them 
aright. If you can thus think of any subject you please, why can- 
not you think of God—of his power, his wisdom, his holiness, his 
justice--of his law which he has written in your heart, and in his 
revealed word! Why cannot you think of, and realize the period 
when you shall le down in the grave, and that tremendous moment 
when all that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and they that hear shall hve, and shall arise to podgment! 
Such truths as these, duly considered, or thought of, could not fatl, 
under divine influence, to exercise a powerful eflect upon all our 
halts of thinking and acting in this life 


ARGUMENT FOR A FUTURE STATE 


Dr. Nicholas concludes his remarkable work on the * Architecture 
of the Heavens,’ with the following sublime and cheering reflection 
* This at least is established on grounds not to be removed. In the 
vast heavens, as well as among phenomena around us, all things 
are in a state of change and progress; there too—on the sky—in 
splendid heroglyphicks, the truth 1s imseribed, that the grandest 
forms of present being are only germs swelling and bursting witha 
life to come And it the umversal fabrick is thus fixed and con- 
stituted, can we imagine that aught which it contains is unupheld by 
the same preserving law, that annihilation is a possibility, real or 
the stoppage ot the career of any advancing being while 
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For the New York Mirror. 


SONNETS ON DANTEAN TEXTS. 


1. 
** La nominanza vostra é color d'erba 
Chi viene ¢ va, ¢ quei lo discolora 
Per cut ell'esce della terra acerba '” 
“ Your Fame is but the hue that paints the flower, 
Which comes and goes, and then is seen no more ; 
Destroyed by that same sun whose genial power 
Imparted all the beauty that it wore !” 
Thus Dante—and if deeply fixed the truth 
In human minds, how much of pain and wo, 
How much of wasted energy in youth, 
Of crime in manhood, and dark and turbid flow 
Of wrong in every guise, would quickly cease ! 
How many flowers that now beneath the tread 
Of war's remorseless hoof are trampled down, 
Would soon again erect their lowly head, 
And flourish in the sun-lit vale of peace ! 
How seldom then would heaven in anger frown! 








Ul. 
Non v'accorgete voi che stam vermi, 
Nati a formar Vangelica farfella 
Che vola alla guistizia senza scherm ?”" 
Strange that the passing creature of a day 
Should be so wrapp'd in self’s delusive love, 
As not to feel the pure immortal ray 
Which streams upon him from the vault above. 
That here where all is fragile, sordid clay, 
Where hope may ne'er fruition’s rapture taste, 
Where care doth ever with his pleasure stray, 
That here his hopes and pleasures should be placed ! 
**O know ye not,” exclaims the bard who sings 
Of heavenly bliss, and cleansing flames, and hell, 
‘That we are worms that one day shall have wings, 
And fly to where no sin may ever dwell ; 
Where Justice holds inviolable seat, 
And all for aye their due reward shall meet 


rr 


* Amor, ch’en cor gentil ben ratto s1 apprende.’ 


* Love, that the gentle heart doth quickly learn ! 
Poor, lost Francesca!" often have thy words 
Seemed sweeter than the sweetest song of birds, 
More glowing than the brightest ‘* words that burn.” 
I saw them first when all my soul was drown'd 

In one ecstatick feeling—when I dreamed 

That what so pure and fair about me gleamed 

Was truth itself—alas! full soon I found 

That what is quickly learnt is quick forgot— 

A transient mark upon the sea-washed sand, 

That Time will cherish only what it forms 

My dream is o’er—the brilliant fairy land 

Where I did roam, is now a blasted spot, 

With mis'ry dark, and passion’s scathing storms. R. M. w 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE, 


PAUL PLIANT; 
OR, THE MAN WHO COULDN'T SAY “NO.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF VANKEE NOTIONS. 





Two negatives, they say, make an aflirmative. Therefore, I 
think it safe to suppose that Paul Pliant’s father and mother must 
have been as negative a pair as ever came together, for Paul was 
the most affirmative man that has yet been heard of 
said ‘‘ yes’ to everything that was said, proposed, suggested, insi- 


He always 
nuated or hinted to him. He was a true “ administration man” un- 
der all governments, never being in the opposition. 
those over-polite, over-good-natured, oh-be-easy, acquiescent mor- 
tals, who seem to be sent into the world for no other purpose than 
to show how much a man may suffer for want of a little contrary- 
mindedness. ‘“* Yes.” * Certainly.”’ “ By all means.’ ** No doubt 
of it.” * With all my heart.” ** Very happy to oblige you.” * En- 
* Oh, yes.” 


He was one of 


” ” ” 


tirely at your service “Oh, yes.” “Oh, yes. 


Such were Paul's constant replies. As to saying “no,” it was as 
impossible to get it out, as Macbeth’s ** Amen!’ When he had 
I don't know that 
he ever sat in the legislature, but am sure that if he ever did, when 


the *‘ yeas had it,’’ they had Paul also 


most need of denying, it * stuck in his throat.” 


He would not have ered 
* Nie poswalam” in the Polish diet, if the words could have demo- 
lished the partition treaty. ‘Though he was not in the opposition, 
yet T think it hardly correct to call him a Jackson man, for he never 
vetoed anything in his life, unless, in the style of the honest country 
representative, ** Mr. Speaker, I shall give my veto in favour of this 


bill.” 


tion of nem 


In short, Paul was the very pink of assentients—an incarma- 
con 

Now this is a very good character for a man to bear—on some ac- 
counts, for it gets one the reputation of a good-natured fellow ; and 
as the world commonly pretends to have a ligh opinion of a good- 
natured fellow, and according to the proverb, * opimon is the queen 
of thewworld,” the reader may think Paul must have had a happy 
time of ‘t. No such thing 
more embarrassments and vexations than if he had been the crossest 


eur that ever snarled. I speak not of lending umbrellas—'tis the 


Paul's good nature brought him into | 
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lot of mortality. To lend money is about the same, though money | 
\| lent sometimes comes back. But who would believe that a good. | 

natured man, merely by reason of his good nature, and for no other | 
‘| fault under the sun, could be led through such a rigmarole dance of | 
| adventure by the perversity of fortune, that he fought a duel and | 
|| almost married a widow ! 
i The widow Wilful was a lady of a certain age ; she had made the | 
i best of time, and time returned the compliment. She had shed 
‘| many tears for the loss of her good man—so she protested, and I 
|| cannot help thinking she spoke the truth, for she tried very hard to 
|| get another. However, this did not prove so easy a matter, for al- | 
| though the widow was not without charms, the men were shy. What 
|| could be the reason? She gave splendid parties, and had sparks | 
and danglers without number, but it was never a match. What 
could be the reason? the reader will ask again. It is not exactly 
my business to tell, as the story will be plain enough without it, 
and if the reader cannot guess, it would not much help him to let 
|! out the whole mystery. 

“ This is truly delightful,” said Paul, one evening, to the widow, 
| as he leaned his arm over the back of her chair, worked his face up 
‘| to the blandest of all his acquiescent smiles, and essayed some 
|| flattering compliments concerning the widow’s fine entertainment. 
|| This is truly delightful; so much hilarity and cheerfulness—so 
many happy faces. I love to look on them.” 
| Paul inadvertently raised his eyes as he uttered these words, and 
'at the close of the speech was looking straight into the widow's 
|| face. He meant not the least harm in the world; but the widow 
| pretended to blush. She pursed up her pretty mouth. 
| ‘Oh, Mr. Pliant, you are a great flatterer; but we know you are 
| honest. You never say one thing and mean another. You are 
i always sincere. 

«Certainly, by all means, my dear madam.” 
|| “But really, Mr. Pliant, my dear sir, when a gentleman tells a 
| lady that he loves to look on her, you know, that really is significant.” 
| “Oh yes, certainly ; you are quite right, madam.” 

“Well, you are very frank, Mr. Pliant, and I shall certainly give 
you credit for sincerity. Another man might say ten times as much 
and I should never think of regarding it; but I know I can rely upon 
the word of so honourable a gentleman as Mr. Paul Pliant.”’ 

‘** Rely upon my word! surely you may, Mrs. Wilful. I should 


” 





| 
| 


\ 





be sorry if 

“Oh, don’t mention it, my dear sir. I never doubted fora moment ; 
certainly you never would have hinted anything like an attachment 
| unless you had been sincere.” 

* Certainly, ma'am,” replied Paul, in great amazement, with the 
conjecture how he had been so unlucky as to say more than he 
meant; for Paul would as soon have thought of jumping out of a 
steeple as of telling widow Wilful he felt an attachment for her. 
* Certainly, by all means,” he continued to repeat, mechanically. 


* Oh, yes, certainly 

* Pray, Mr. Pliant, be so good as to hand me a glass of water ; 
really the room is so warm—yjust reach your hand.” 

* Certainly, madam; my hand is entirely at your service.”’ Paul 
was in such a flutter, that he was not aware what he was uttering 
ull the words were past recall]. ‘ Bless me! what have I[ said!" 
thought he to himself. But it was too late 

“Oh, Mr. Pliant!” said she, blushing up to the ears, * you are 
I mean you are almost tov precipitate. 
But such a man 


too generous 
it any other man, I should suspect him of trifling 
as Mr. Pliant.” 

** Confound the jade !’ 


quoth Paul to himself, ** how shall I get 
Mrs. Wilful— 
I can't 


out of the scrape’ I hope she isn't going to faint 
madam—you know I say a thousand things of this sort 
help it, you know.’ 

* That's just as [ always supposed, Mr. Pliant ; a man of your sin- 
cerity and frankness, can’t help uttering his true sentiments. Ah! I like 
an honest man of all things! Oh, Mr. Pliant, you are an honest man.” 

“* Now this istoo bad,” thought Paul, in great tribulation. ‘* What 

| shall I say'” 
Compliments, you know, are compliments ; but when a man means 


**My dear madam, I certainly wish to be honest 


nothing—you know.” 
| Certainly, Mr. Pliant, you are quite right. When a man means 
| nothing, he should say nothing. I knew those were your sentiments 
Wasn't I right , 

* Ob yes, by all means ; 
embarrassment than ever. He found himself fairly caught: the 
widow's eyes sparkled, and she languished three times at him. “I 
wont speak another word,” said he to himself—* it only makes the 
matter worse.’’ He snatched a cup of whipped cream aud pretended 
to eatit 

The widow saw his embarrassment, and whether she suspected 
his determination to resist all further attempts to entangle him or not, 
we do not exactly know; but she resolved not to let him escape 
\ silence of some moments followed, tll Paul finding he could not 


decently hold his tongue any longer, cast about for something inno 





cent to say After some hesitation upon a variety of topicks, he 


judged it safe to admire the carpet—from the carpet, a natural tran- 
sition was made to the pictures, and from the pictures to the window- 
curtains—the window curtains led to the arm-chair, the arm-chair to 


} 


the sofa, and the sofa to a pair of little babies in alabaster on the 


chimneyv-piece 


* Charming! Delightful!” exclaimed Paul—not exactly know- 
ing whether he meant to be understood of the arm-chair, or some 
other article of furniture 
* A’n't they 
* What have I said again’ 


Pal 


said the widow 

quoth Paul to himself, beginning to 
|| tremble with apprehension. ‘ The furniture is in very good taste, 
| Mrs. Wilful—very elegant—very fine.” 


, 





“ All vanity, Mr. Pliant,” said the widow, affecting a very solemn 
look—* these things are all vanity.” 

“ Oh yes—you are quite right—all vanity,” replied Paul, taking 
a spoonful of whipped cream, and finding he had got nothing in his 
mouth. 

“Ah! Mr. Pliant !” said the widow, languishingly. 

“ Yes, exactly so,”’ returned Paul. 


“Exactly how! Mr. Pliant, pardon me. I didn’t perceive the 


| drift of your observation.” 


** Beg pardon, ma’am. I was only saying—as you remarked, that 
everything was remarkably fine in this house of yours, and that all is 
vanity—or rather I should say, that one thing is needful.” 

‘Ah, Mr. Pliant, I understand you—you mean the furniture is 





Now were | 


quite right,” returned Paul in deeper | 


complete except one article.” 

“Exactly so. Yes—that is—if you think anything is wanting,” 
replied Paul in considerable perturbation, and glad to escape the ap- 
pearance of finding fault, by any sort of acquiescence. 

The widow clapped her handkerchief to her face, and exhibited or 
| pretended to exhibit, a slight emotion. ‘ My dear Mr. Pliant,” 
| said she in a tender voice, * it is impossible not to understand you 
| You mean a hus—husband !” 

‘*A husband!” exclaimed Paul, startled by the audacivus bold- 
ness of the suggestion. 

| “IT knew you meant so,” returned the widow, sinking into her 

l chair. “Oh my dear sir, I feel quite over-embarrassed.” Paul's 

| intellects were in such a cloudy state at this moment that he thought 
| she was about to faint. He caught her hand, and was just going to 
call for hartshorn, when she opened her eyes with an appearance of 
great languor 

| Oh, Mr. Pliant! the sincerity of this avowal—you are sincere, 

| Mr. Pliant.” 

| *Certainly—yes,” exclaimed Paul, for he could say nothing else 
he was a lost man. The widow kept fast hold of his hand. Pau! 
struggled to say something—he felt how desperately he was situated 

| ‘*Mrs. Wilful,”” said he in great agitation, ‘* I do not wish you to 

be deceived—the fact is, I must speak plainly.” 

| “ My dear Mr. Pliant, I never thought you a deceiver. I do not 

Oh! there are some men who 


believe you ever will be a deceiver 
| are so deceiving !" 
Paul was at his last gasp as the widow uttered this pathetick 


exclamation ; “I must set the matter right this moment,” thought 
He threw himself into an at 


he, ** or it will be all over with me! 
| titude of earnest entreaty. 
said he with as much firmness of voice as he was master of: but 
luckless man! His foot catching in the hearth-rug, tossed him upon 
his knees in an instant, and the attention of the whole company 
being aroused by the fall, everybody looked round and beheld Pau 
in supplication at the widow's feet. He remained transfixed wit! 


* Listen to me one moment, madam " 


| . ° 
| horrour and vexation for two-thirds of a minute, and then, without 


} uttering a word, made a leap for the door, and bolted out of the 


house! 


The next day, Paul's adventure was the talk of the town, and the 
congratulations and condolences which he received from his friends 
on his engagement to the widow Wilful, almost drove him stark 
mad. ** Paul, my dear fellow, I give you joy—but who would have 


thought you had the courage to do it!’ ** Paul, huw could you d 


a 


such a thing “Paul, I wish you much happiness—but widows 


are such cunning things!” * Paul, it’s all over with you then ’” etc 
etc., etc. Such were the salutations to which he was subjected for 
a weck—ay, for nine days; for so long must a wonder be allowed 
to last, especially when it gives people a privilege to remind a ma: 
of his misfortunes. As to denying the thing, that of course was out 
of the question with Paul: besides had not a whole house-ful! o! 
people seen him on his knees before the widow, and did not the 
whole to.vn affirm that it was certainly a match! Paul gave u 
despair all thoughts of gainsaying or denial, and only hoped that 
some lucky accident would pop in between him and the dreaded 
catastrophe. 

* Well, Paul, my conquering hero, when is to be the happy day’ 
asked his friend Tom Sly, with a look compounded of roguish 
sarcasm and good-natured concern 

*Oh yes, a very happy day it will be certainly,” returned Pa 
shrugging up his shoulders. 

** Pretty soon, I suppose.” 

**Oh yes—soon enough, no doubt of that, eh!” 

“Left it all pretty much to her, eh '—well that’s quite right — 
women love to have their own way, hey Paul!” 

** Exactly so, as you say,” replied Paul, with a half-suppresse 
groan 

“The widow is certainly a fine woman,” said Tom, with # 
almost malicious look of condolence 

Paul made a very low bow, and a very desperate attempt to k 
smiling at the compliment 

** Had a husband, three years ago ;—died one day, poor man" 

“What ailed him ’" said Paul, wishing to turn the conversatiot 
but feeling at the same time an awkward sort of interest in the 
topich 

‘hey say she pinched him to death.” 

“ Horrid !”” 

* Though I don’t altogether believe it,” returned Tom, 1n 4 tone 
It was a great dea 


exclaimed Paul, with an involuntary shudder 


as if he only said it to comfort his friend Paul 
worse than if he had said nothing at all; but probably this was jus 
the thing he meant. 
* Thank ye,” said Paul, with an air of dolorous resignation 
Here they were interrupted by the entrance of Colonel Strut 
More friendly congratulations ! I suppose, thought Paul to himse!! 
in hervick resignation. 


“I believe I have the honour to address Mr. Paul Pliant,”’ sa 
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the ‘colonel, marching with stately port, and “in double common if « Dearly beloved,” began Doctor Bindemtight; Paul felt his heart 


time up to Paul, and planting himself bolt upright before his face. | 
“ At your service, entirely,” said Paul, with meek and measured | 
civility. 


“ And Mr. Pliant, I presume,” continued the colonel, making | 


half a bow, and screwing up his martial features into an apology for 
a civil smile—“ is to marry the widow Wilful?” 

“Oh yes, certainly—that is—so they say.” 

“ Then, sir, I have only to say,” said the colonel, lifting himself | 
up as high as possible, and twisting his fore-finger into one of his | 
formidable black whiskers, that considering myself supplanted, 
beguiled, and cireumvented by you, 1 ayprehend you are ready to 
give me such satisfaction as the laws of honour require!” 

“ Certainly, sir, with great pleasure,” replied Paul. 

“Then, sir, I shall desire the pleasure of your company on the 
other side of the state line,” returned the colonel, in the civilest 
tone possible.—* Pistols, I suppose, would be your preference.” 

“ Pistols!” said Paul, in a tone which he meant for an ejaculation 
of surprise. } 

“ Very well,” said the colonel, without giving time for any fur-| 
‘Here are the terms of the meeting, which I 





ther explanation. 
trast you will find perfectly agreeable.” So saying, he handed a) 
paper to Paul, who received it, and ran it over with his eyes, with: | 
out having self-possession enough to gather the meaning of a par- 
ticle of its contents. | 

* Perfectly agreeable, certainly,” said Paul, in his usual assenting | 
way. The colonel turned upon his heel, and stalked off. 

Paul's good friend, Tom, snatched up the document, and read— | 
« Pistols—ten a.m.—thirty paces—seconds to mark out the ground | 
—no interference till third shot--surgeons for two--mortally 
wounded,” etc. ete. ete. 

“ Why, Paul, do you know you are to fight a due 


1?” 


|| to say, “can you be so cruel ?” 
before the great question. Paul's heart beat faster than ever. ‘* Now | 
for the catastrophe!” said he. The doctor gave Paul a keen look ; | 


| 
| ** Oh Amos Cottle '—Phebus ' what a name 


* One minute more and there wil! be no remedy !" 
He looked most imploringly at the doctor, as much as 
The doctor made an awful pause 


| beat terribly 
| thought he. 


everybody was breathless. At length he spoke. 

“ Do you refuse this woman for your wife?” 

“ Ves !" exclaimed Paul, in the loudest tone he was ever known 
to utter. In an instant the idea flashed upon his mind that he was 
knocked down an old gentleman in spectacles, burst though the 
crowd and bolted into the street. He ran home without stopping, 
and it was nut till he had locked himself within his own chamber, 
that he felt certain he was not married to widow Wilful. 

There was a terrible scene at the church, with fainting and so 
forth ; but the widow is alive to this day, and when she finds another 
man who can’t say “‘no,"’ she may play again the game which had 
nearly entrapped poor Paul Pliant. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


INFELICITOUS NAMES. 


BY WILLIAM COX 


To fill the speaking trump of future Fame '"— Byron 

I am a young man in the prime and vigour of life, easy in my cir- 
cumstances, respectably connected, and of unspotted character 
And 


it is no evanescent, fanciful, poetical, half-agreeable misery that has 


Many unthinking persons envy me ; yetam I very miserable 





“ Am I?” said Pau!—* then heaven be praised ! there is still a} 


hope left; for if I am shot to death, I shall escape marrying the I 


widow !” 

When Paul arrived at the field of action on the eventful day, he || 
found his spirits a great deal firmer than he had expected. In fact, || 
he felt inspired by the greatness of the occasion, and very naturally, 


for when a man knows he must be either shot or married, he must 
Paul took his 





be aware that the crisis requires all his fortitude. 
station, with the most bloodless intention that ever prompted a man | 
to battle. “I had much rather be killed than kill,’ thought he 

* One—two—three,” 





said the seconds, as Paul raised his pistol | 
to about forty-seven degrees of elevation. bang!” The! 
colonel’s bullet whistled by Paul's left ear, and Paul's hit the steeple 


‘* Fire ! 


of a martin-box on the top of an adjoining barn i] 
Twice more were the pistols tried, when the seconds interfered ; || 
the colonel declared he was satisfied, and they shook hands, thereby || 
showing that Pau! Pliant, by shooting three times in the face of the | 
blessed sun, had proved that he ‘*never supplanted, beguiled, and 


circumvented,” the aforesaid Colonel Strut ; for so it is laid down 


| 
inthe “ code of honour.” 

it seemed now to be al! over with Paul 
then,”"—said he to himself—* killing won't save me 


**T must be married | 
" The day 
was fixed, and his fate appeared inevitable. The nearer it approach- || 
ed, the less He felt resigned to it. The day before the wedding, 
Paul met Doctor Bindemtight, the worthy parson who was to join 
him to his bonny bride 
* Doctor,” said Paul, * how shall I escape it*” | 


 Marriage,"’ said the doctor, in his most solemn, argumentative 


way, “1s considered by all authorities, ecclesiastical, political, | 


ethical, legal, and judicial, as a bond or covenant, entered into by 
the mutual consent and agreement of the two parties.’ “herefore, 
I am decidedly of opinion, that when the ceremony is to take place, 
and I propound the regular question, * Will you take this woman 


for your wife ?’—You reply, * No”—it is not a marnage by no }| 


manner of means 
“T can't do it,” said Paul, mournfully, ‘1 have tried it a hundred 
times, but the word always stuck im my throat. There is a spell || 
upon me in matters of denying: J must assent to everything. I was | 
born without the capacity to do otherwise. Ask me if I have got || 
three heads, I believe I should say ‘yes.’ ”’ \| 
| 


ae 09 
| 


“Then you always say ‘ yes 


“ Yes, always, certainly.” 

* Good by, friend Paul,” said the doctor, civilly, touching his hat. | 

“Mercy on me !”’ exclaimed Paul Pliant. 

There was such a turn out among the belles the nextday! I 
wish I had been there to see it. Trinity church was thronged, for H| 
everybody knew Paul Pliant, and the acquaintance of widow Wil- 
| 


caiis 


ful comprised pretty nearly the whole of that circle which 
itself “* good society.” I wish, moreover, I had the talent of the 
immortal author of Clarissa Harlowe at describing feathers and lute- 
then would | tell how magnificently the widow was decked 
Everything was as it should be— 


String ; 
out. 


But this cannot be done. 
in the judgment of the world. The “ happy pair” drove to church, 
a long string of coaches followed them; the widow blushed and 


“smiled, and all the world was gay.” Was ever a bridegroom in a | 
State of more inexplicable awkwardness ? He debated with himself 
for a moment, whether he should not make a desperate effort, take | 
to his heels and run—but it was too late. | 
Paul cast a longing, lingering look behind him as he entered the 
church door. ‘“ Farewell! blessed light of heaven!” said he to }} 
himself, “ ‘tis the last time I shall ever see you a free man!" The i 
widow held him fast by the arm. 
“ My dear Paul,” said she, “here we are at last.” 
“Yes,” replied Paul, with a groan 
“ We are all ready,” said the bridemaids 





| marked with a white stone 


boorish or disagreeable 


fallento my lot. No—it is real, substantial, perpetual, unpleasant— 
very 
It has embittered many an hour that would otherwise have been 


|| happy—darkened many a day that, but for it, would have been 


It has been my rock ahead—fatal, un- 
shunnable 

But I hate mystery—I wish not to trifle with the feelings of the 
publick—I may as well disclose it at once 

My name is Swipes! 

This is the incubus that has “ grown with my growth and strength 
ened with my strength,”’ and hung about me for twenty years. | 
felt it not, it is true, in the sunny hours of childhood—it harmed me 
not inthe happy days of cake and confectionary adolescence—it 
touched me but little even in my schoolboy years; but since then 
it has weighed fearfully upon me, and now it presses me to the earth 
It sticks by me—it 
Talk of an 


evil conscience—what is an evil conscience to such a name ' 


I cannot change it—I cannot escape from it 
follows me—it haunts me—it meets me at every turn 


It completely and thoroughly neutralizes and renders of none 
effect all the good gifts of nature and fortune 
My personal appearance (though I say it myself,) is not melegant, 


| my complexion is clear and healthy, my features have been even 
| termed classical, and my manner, I flatter myself, 1s the opposite of 


l Yet what avail these advantages’ They 


call me Swipes! As long as I remain unintroduced, the ladies re 


gard me with looks of anything but aversion ; but as soon as that 


|} ceremony takes place, and that fatal name 1s pronounced, I undergo 


a metamorphis more sudden than any in Ovid. The classical cut 
of my features assume a pot-house expression—my whisxers (that 


would not disgrace an Italian bandit) have a vile, blackguard effect, 


| and my whole appearance—to the eye of prejudice—is low, vulgar, 


and common-place. The * belle of a ball-room”’ on one occasion, 


was pleased to inquire the name of the genteel young man (meaning 


me) in the claret-coloured coat. They told her, upon which she re- 


quested the loan of a smelling-bottle ; and when I begged the honour | 


of her hand for the next quadrille, she drew herself up, curled her 
pretty lips, and assured me she was “really too fatigued.” 
Ten minutes after she was dancing most vigorously with an ugly- 
looking fellow, but a Mordaunt Melville 
Mordaunt Melville! Ah! had such a name fallen to my lot, how 
But I have been branded as a 


different might have been my fate 
Swipes 


Even that was not enough. What does the world suppose my 
mother did? 
She christened me Simon ! 


Srmon Swipes ! 


** Apt alliteration’s artful aid 
I record the melancholy fact more in sorrow than in anger. I bear 
She did it unthink- 
Her father's name 
She 


my revered parent no ill-will on that score 
ingly. She was a plain matter-of-fact woman. 
was Simon, and so she would have her son a Simon also 
never dreamed of the consequences to me. I was taken smilingly 
to the baptismal font, the act was consummated, and | was carried 
forth by my nurse intoa sneering and unfeeling world as litde Simon 
Swipes! What a name for a soft, meek-looking unconscious babe 
to carry about with it! 

And yet Juliet asks—“ What's ina name?” But she was a young, 
inexperienced, love-sick girl, and her lover's name was both chival- 
rous and euphonious. Had it been otherwise—had Romeo been a 
Swipes instead of a Montague, it might have made a difference 
Perchance there would not have been such a row in Verona 

Should the reader be a Belville or a Melville—a Beaumont or a | 
Beauchamp—a Sediey or a Sidney—he can have little idea of the 


misery arising from being a Swipes. Nothing but bitter experience 


could bring home to him what a fruitful source of annoyance is such 


" 
a name. 


free. He sprang into the broad aisle with the quickness of lightning, | 


He knows not—he never can know—what it is, as that 
name is announced as you enter a room, to have innumerable quia- 
zing-glasses fixed upon a modest face, to endure the ill-suppressed 
titer of the ladies and the impudent broad grins of the gentlemen, 
and to hear * Swipes! Swipes! Did they say Swipes!” circulating 
around the circle in that most provoking of all tones—an audible 
whisper 

Ah! it is a fearful thing to be irrevocably associated with small- 
beer 

I said it haunted me at every step, and in every shape, and I said 
it not unthinkingly. In society, in solitude, in the quiet chamber 
and the pensive walk, that horrible recollection is ever present to 
my mind, blighting all hopes of fame and honourable distinction, 


| and crushing and dissipating all lofty thoughts, all ardent aspirations, 


all heroick dreams. Do I contemplate becoming a soldier, of serv- 
ing my country, of seeking reputation * in the cannon's mouth,” 
and of attaining the proud ttle of colonel or even general, still there 
is the Swipes to be attached to my colonelship or generalship when- 
ever it comes, turning at once the sublime into the ridiculous, the 
lofty ito the ludicrous. Do I think of the law, the prospect of the 
impudent puns of my brother barristers annihilates all hopes of legal 
distinction. Do I contemplate giving myself up to the delightful 
pursuits of |iterature—of ** entwining my name’’—my name '—* with 


” 


| my land's language,” the thought of the sound of “ Swipes’ son- 
nets” or * Swipes’ Minor Poems,” quite overpowers me, and I throw 
down my pen in despondency and despair 

Yet am I of a poetical, and what is worse, of a sensitive tempera- 
ment. Tam, besides, romantick, and very susceptible. Of course I 
have my visions and my mmaginings lke other inflammatory young 
people of either sex. In my day-dreams I picture to myself some 
lonely, love-sick, guileless, soft, seraphick being, who would be my 
pride in prosperity, my solace in adversity, and so on—my treasure, 
my jov—in short, who might be al! the world to me, and to whom I 
could be all the werld. But then the unpalatable thought occurs— 
how could I conscientiously ask such a being to share my destiny— 
how could IT, with any decency, request an angel to become Mrs 
Swipes!’ What would avail the prettiest of cottages, embowered in 
the most verdant and picturesque of woods, with the brightest and 
clearest of streamlets wurmuring and meandering through the green- 
sward at the door—the briery rose, the jasmine, and the eglantine 
twining their tendrils around the rustick porch, and creeping lov- 
ingly into the window-sill—the swallow twittering from the eaves, 
and the nightingale’s gush of musick at night-fall from the adjacent 
grove—what would avai! it all, if it was at once the home of love 
and Swipes ' 

It is too much! 

Had I only been of the feminine gender, there might, there would 


have been hope 


I have three lovely cousins—my father's brother's daughters— 
Sabina, Selina, and Celestina Swipes. Fair are they as the mor 
ing—lively, spirited, mtelligent, and ace omplishe d They feel the 
inflection of their name, poor dears, and are anxiously endeavouring 


to get it changed And they have hopes They may yet be the 


mothers of Mowbreys and Mortimers ' 
But 


into the wo 


I am a man, and therefore of hope bereft. Swipes came I 


rid 


stone that records my virtues asa son, a husband, and a parent, will 


Swipes must I go out of it! Even the monumental 

recerd them as appertaming to Simon Swipes! 

Dare I take upon myself the 

What will it be but 
They will call the 


A husband and a father, did I say? 


responsiliiity of assuming those characte rs! 


disseminating suffering—perpetuating misery ? 


children—the children’s children—that also! Dear, unborn inno 
cents! It must not be 
My feelings get the better of me 
To be concluded wm our neat 





DOMESTICK CORRESPONDENCE, 


LETTERS FROM DETROIT, 


Tue city of Detroit, though occasonally honoured by the tempo- 
rary presence of a few novelty-hunters from the great metropolis, 
flying to the praines, which may thank Miss Martineau for having 


} 


brought them into fashion, or now and then a delegation from the 


extensive and heavy firm of “ Greenhorn, Flat and Co.,” on their 


way to Chicago or Jumpoff river, ts after all, I dare say, but slightly 


known to most of your readers. It is a place, however, of some 


little mterest, on account of the past, the prese nt, and the future 


the city was striking, in no ordi- 


very first aspect of f, 
Whoever shal! 


the mute witness of the disgraceful surren- 


To me, the 


nary degree stand in Jetlerson Avenue, near the 
venerable old arsenal, ( 
der of 1812. y eastward and upward toward Bloody Run, will 
Not that 


manifold 


look 


see one of the finest streets that his eye ever rested on 


the buildings which lhne it can be commer ded without 


exceptions, (not a few of them look as if they had survived the 


three destructions,) but the uncommon beauty ef the site, the noble 


width of its area, and the gentle and regular slope which is one of 
its great advantages, are on the whole unequalled by any street I 
have vet see Are rca One « atches, too, at every crossing 


ll view of the broad and rapid river, and the green Ca 
beyond it, in charming contrast the thronging 
populo You New-.Yorkers look unutterable 
things when we speak of Broadway being rather narrow and crooked, 
and as you have not seen Jefferson Avenue, we can par 


street, al 
nadian shore with 


¢ +) 


rush Of the 8s city 


after all ; 


it 
!! don you 


Detroit is one of the few towns in our country which can tell of 


* Breaches, ambuscadoes, foreign blades,” 
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and it might be added that «- health's five fathom deep”’ are not en- | THE VALENTINE. 
tirely unknown there even at the presant day. “ No place in the Craiei. 
United States,”’ says Mr. Cass, ** presents such a series of events, Now, by St. Valentine, my hope is bold 


interesting in themselves, and permanently affecting, as they occur- To tell thee, maid, I love thee: for thy smile 
red, its progress and prosperity. Five umes its flag has changed Bids courage rise, yet bids but to beguile. 
—three different sovereignties have claimed its allegiance, and since o — — peeping ~s as e 
it has been held by the United States, its government has been "Wie Wulnsent chute deve dhlalen the, 
thrice transferred—twice it has been besieged by the Indians, once Doubtful of cloudy chill and coming cold, 
captured in war, and once burned to the ground.” Fora brief sketch Timidly opens to the sunny ray— 
of the early history of Detroit, I shall avail myself of a discourse | So must I, maid, endure with lab’ring heart 
delivered before the Historical Society of Michigan by Mr. Cass, to _ Dark low’ring March, ee sky, 
whose warm interest and paternal care the people of this state are a mo Levert she agatinte aps ll 
much indebted. Sweet maid ! Ill meet, nor murmur at, my doom, 

The nucleus of our goodiy city, a small stockaded fort, known If but at last thou’it bid love's heav’nly summer bloom. 
as ‘‘ Fort Pontchartrain on the Straits of Lake Erie,” dates from 
July, 1701, when Monsieur de la Motte Cadillac, * with one hundred 
men and a jesuit,” (qr. what sort of animal?) planted the French 
flag on the right bank of the beautiful strait now called Detroit river. 
The natives, at first friendly enough, soon became inimical to the 
new comers, and suspected them of a secret design of ultimate con- | 
quest. In this spirit they attempted at one time to fire the town, | 
and again, soon after, to attack its defences, but both these dangers | 
were eluded by the spirit and bravery of the French commander. Though I must never, never see thein more ! 
The Indians appear to have been kept quiet for some years by the | Ah cruel maid! what though my lowly cot , 
recollection of these repulses, but in 1712, the Ottogamies or Foxes, | _ Boast not the hall of state, the glittering throng 
. . . ‘ Yet there unite to compensate my lot, 
in conjunction with the Iroquois, determined to destroy the town. The liberal breast of love, the heaven-born soul of eon; ! 
Their machinations were, however, disclosed to the commandant, | : 
and Du Buisson was found so well prepared, that the mischief was | Fair maid! for thee Bochara's diamond shines, 
; i" Sparkles for thee the wine in cups of gold, 
in a great measure prevented. Many of the straw-thatched houses | While revad my brow the humble ivy twines, 
were, however, burned by means of arrows with lighted matches at- And the free rocks my only nectar hold. 
tached to them, which the wily savages discharged into the fort, and Yet once admitted to thy blissful hall, 
others were preserved only by the primitive device of covering the Where splendour reigns upon a glittering throne, 
combustible roofs with wet skins. The Ottogamies are said to have | Where beauty smiles as musick weaves her thrall, 

Who could thy bondage scorn, thy sway disown! 

lost more than a thousand warriours in this expedition, end their © meid unmatch'd! in thee conjoined we see 
power met its final overthrow not long after, at a point on Fox river, Worth, wisdom, wit, to charm thy subject train ; 
since called ‘‘ Butte des Morts,” or Hill of the Dead. Oh! had the syrens only sung like thee, 

In 1760 Detroit came into the possession of the British, by the Ulysses self had own’d their captive chain 
capitulation of Montreal. But though nominally masters, they failed | - hough C a ond Calypso could not win, 
. ; , e would have knelt to thee, nor thought such homage sin. J.T. 8 
in inspiring the Indians with those friendly feelings with which they 
had long before that period learned to regard the French. Indeed | ~ 


it has often been observed, “ there is in the French character a pe- | 


Lady, upon yon mountain as you gaze, 
The melting snow-lock on its side behold, 
Sweetly on which the sun of April plays ; 
Think on my heart—as pure, but not as cold ; 
For there my heart's sad history is told : 
Melting beneath the sunbeams of thine eyes, 
Sparkling and chaste, a little while it lies, 
Then to oblivion’s common sea is roll'd ! 
Yet will thy smiles be lovely as before, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


culiar adaptation to the habits and feelings of the Indians, and to | _ : “ ae 


this day, the period of French domination is the era of all that is 


happy in Indian reminiscence.” 
| > . «€ ” ° 
The celebrated chief Pontiac, a man who possessed more truly || Panis, January, 1839.—The Theatre de la Renaissance was 
fh ilized ‘ crowded in all parts, on Saturday night, by the most fashionable com- 
heroick traits than could be claimed by many of his civilized con- pany in Paris, for the grand concert in which the sister of the 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


temporaries, stood at this time at the height of his power and ho- jamented Malibran was to make her début. ‘The theatre wore an 


nour and influence. This untutored savage, surrounded by pro-| unusually elegant aspect. ‘* The débutante,” says an able Parisian 


foundly ignorant and barbarous people, a warriour by habit, proved critick, ** has something of her sister in her features and tournure : 
her voice reminds us still moré of our less. She has one of those 


: extraordinary voices, partaking of the soprano and contralto; but 
ton. In his transactions with his British allies, he issued a currency what is more valuable still, she possesses to a rare degree the 
—- bills of credit, drawn upon bark, representing the article which genius of song, soul, and inspiration. Madlle. Garcia sang three 
had been delivered to him, and authenticated by the figure of an pieces—a grand scena of Costa's Malek-Adhel, an aria composed 
otter, the totem (arms) of his tribe.” And this currency, far from) by M. de Beriot, and introduced by Malibran into the Elissire d’ 
being “ Wild Cat !” “ was faithfully redeemed by him.” Amore, and, lastly, the Trille du Drable, arranged by Panseron from 
’ « Tartini’s Dream,” for the voice and violin. In the latter fantasia 

It is unfortunate that we lack materials for a minute history of | ne was accompanied by M. de Beriot ; Madille. Pauline had scarcely 
this striking person. A history there is, a manuscript journal in given the strange melodies which the Italian violinist fancied he 
French, (now in process of literal translation by a gentleman of the heard performed by the devil, seated at the foot of his bed, when her 
Historical Society of Michigan,) recording some of the more promi- brother-in-law hac already executed them upen his instrument. 


T s ensemble drew forth shonts of « 8 
nent facts of the time, but it is unfortunately mutilated, and breaks Their marvellous enser drew forth s of applause, though it 
: was, perhaps, in the allegro of the grand scena that the acclamations 


off in the very midst of the battle of Bloody Bridge. In it we find a elicited by poor Mania’s sister secmed loudest and most unanimous 
lengthened recital of the Indian dream by means of which, Pontiac An innovation of rather an agreeable character has been tried at 
contrived to arouse the swperstitious feelings of his tribe, and to. the Renaissance with great success. It consists in distributing ex- 
awaken their latent desire of vengeance on the intruders, against quisitely executed vignettes and engravings, in the first and second 
whom both they and their chief had conceived a violent dislike. The boxes, during the entr’ actes of Ruy Blas. These afford a pleasing 


| f Pont beaced o} F ohana relaxation from the serious business of the stage, and are taken away 
plan of Pontiac embraced a range no less extensive than the entire | 4. the occupiers of the boxes at the termination of the piece. ‘The 


chain of British posts on the upper lakes, which were to be attacked expense of this piece of liberality 1s said not to amount to very much 
simultaneously with those of Niagara, Presqu’isle, Le Beeuf, Ven- Mdlle. Senormaud, the great fortune-velier, is about to publish 
ango and Pittsburg. ‘That he made such an attempt—that he ac- her memoirs. If she recounts faithfully and accurately, they can- 
not but prove amusing, nay, even important, as an explanatory 
addition to the history of Napoleon's time. It is well known that 
the emperour consulted her on many critical points of his career, 


himself in many exigencies, a statesman also—an Indian Welling- 


tually succeeded in surprising nine of these forts—almost exceeds 
the limits of belief. The secresy with which the plot was organ. 
ized, had been such that the British were entirely unsuspicious. 
The capture of Detroit was considered a point of too much im-| sad catastrophe to that rash attempt. She also foretuld to Jose- 
portance to be attempted by proxy, and Pontiac therefore undertook phine, when no person could think such an event credible, that she 
it in person. The only savage tactics, deception and treachery, “°S ° be arenes. The eructe of Ge Rue ds Teumen io now 


lied h P dl had d silent. She has broken her staff, and 1s employing the remaining 
were relied on on this occasion. ‘ontiac and his party had sawe part of her life incompiling her memoirs. See declares that though 


off their rifles so short, that they could conceal them under their many have assumed her mantle, and declared themselves her pupils 
blankets ; and the intention was to appear before the fort, request and successors, she has given instructions to none ; and that if they 
a council with the British commander, Major Gladwyn, and, at a attempt to predict the future, they must be looked on as exhibiting 
given signal, to massacre the officers, and open the gates to the the contortions of the sybil, but not her inspiration. 

warriours who should be ready on the outside. How Major Glad-! . ‘ 

id te eed Gatien te Gesinn tatimation of the litated find that the report is well-founded. Albertazzi has lately appeared 
wyn ha iy ortun : © receive In 1 oF Me meditated as Malcolm, in the Donna del Lago, but not with much success 
treachery, has never been distinctly known ; but once aware of the ‘The remembrance of Madame Pisaroni in this character is still 
plot, it was easy to counteract it. Pontiac and his braves were re-| fresh in the minds of the Parisians, and it will be long ere the part 
ceived with such ceremony—so much so that the chief could not for- will be performed as she was accustomed to represent it. Madame 
Albertazzi was more happy in Jl Barhere di Siviglia. The Musical 
Society, which has been lately founded by Bertim, Dohler, Brod, 
k , ale data l aathesads- Franchomme, and a host of others of the first performers here, gave 
was proper to keep the young men to their duty least they should their first concert this week. ‘The crowd of literary, scientifick, and 
become idle and ignorant. ‘The council proceeded ; Pontiac de- musical men was immense. The second concert was even more 
claimed with great boldness and vehement gesticulation, still height- successful than the first. It was given at Erard’s rooms the day 
ened as the critical moment approached—the belt of wampum was before — ae ) The musick was well chosen, and ad- 
about to be presented, (the signal for attack.) when the drums sud- — m0 uted, and the applause was most encouraging 

| stes 0 **inv ig, cre - 
denly rolled the charge—the guards levelled their pieces, the offi- | Our modistes are in all their glory, ‘inventing, creating, execut 


jing.”” Mdlle. Lamdrin has made a reputation by bringing out a 
cers drew their swords—and there we must leave them, like the | jw) of surprising elegance. It is, as a yeung lady said of it, an 


characters in the Critick in Mr. Puff's “ most effective scene,” | evidence of real genius, and in order that such a child of genius 
until my next letter.” €. P. || should have a name worthy of it, it has been christened Ruy Bias, 


A new piece, by Donizetti, is said to be in rehearsal, but I cannot 


bear inquiring why the guard was doubled, and the officers armed 
with swords and pistols. The British commander replied that it 


particularly on the fatal campaign to Russia. She dared to predict the 


SE EL ES 


|| after Mons. Victor Hugo's successful drama. This invention is 
|| a cachmere, white, grey, or blue—white | teeny ~ with a satin 
‘ doubloure, and bordered with fringes of gold, silver, or fur, and cor- 
delieres glands to match. 
|| _ The court is in mourning for the death of the accomplished 
|| Duchess of Wirtemberg. Louis Philippe has done away with the 
| violet-coloured mourning, and adopted black ; there seems no reason 
| for the change. Our royal mourning is purple, I think ; but it sig- 
| nifies nothing what the colour may be, as long as the adoption of 
one be a sign of respect. But, to leave this sombre subject, a sta- 
|, tistical account of the drama has appeared ; the number of new 
| pieces produced during the last year is two hundred and eighty-five, 
| written by two hundred and eighteen different authors. M. Theare- 
| lon produced no less than ten new pieces, and the following all 
produced more than two each: —MM. Anicet, Dennery, Laurenein, 
,Jancine, Vandenburch, Lubeza, Bayard, Dumanoin, Cogniard, 
Courcy, Desneyers, and Duport. 


| sasiniiiaammmemameet 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 











“He is a bad citizen,” said Napoleon, “who undermines the 
religious faith of his country. All may not, perhaps, be substantially 
good, but certain it is, that all come in aid of the government power, 
and are essential tothe basis of morality. In the absence of religion, 
I can discover no inducement to be virtuous. I desire to live and 
die in mine ; nothing is more painful to me than the hideous spec- 
tacle of an old man dying like a dog!” 





It must be plain that what is true in one country is not true in 

_ another. Monsieur Souchard, a late French teacher in New-York, 

used to tell his pupils that unless they cultivated their minds they 

were not so good as swine —for the flesh of the latter was good to 

eat; while their bodies were worthless after death. An inhabitant 
of Patagonia would have denied the soundness of this corollary. 





Mankind are not like grains of wheat, all to be ground down by 
the same pressure. Some minds will be hardened by the force 
which others yield to, and some spirits will be broken by what is 
only a wholesome corrective to others. ‘ 


It is stated that Teuxis, who lived three hundred and ninety-five 
years before Christ, and who was famous for being the most excel- 
lent colourist of all the ancients, could have used only four colours. 





\ 

| The first shock of grief carries along with it a kind mysterious 
support te the stricken soul, subdued only by the quiet certainty of 
its succeeding gloom. 





Some men seem most severe when they are in reality most 
affected, as snow turns to ice when on the point of melting. 





Time tries the characters of men, as the furnace assays the quality 
of metals, by disengaging the impurities, dissipating the superticia! 
glitter, and leaving the gold sterling and pure. 





It is a practice entirely too prevalent in this queer world that we 
inhabit, to condemn the performances of others, when we know that 
the task could not be better accomplished by ourselves. 

A wise man’s kingdom 1s his own breast : or if he ever looks farther, 
it will only be to the judgment of a select few who are free from pre- 
judices, and capable of giving him solid and substantial advice 


I consider every human mind to be a pendulum, oscillating in its 
natural state between human activity and divine, but never finding 
rest but in the centre, in which centre is nothing also but the total, 
yet free, submission of the human to the divine. 

A correspondent of the Ledger asks the difference between sensa- 
tion and emotion, to which the editor replies—“If you burn your 
fingers in snuffing a candle with them, you will have a sensation ; if 
you are a young man or woman, and look at your sweetheart, you wil! 
have an emotion.” 





We have frequently observed that young men take more pains 
cultivate the affection and elicit the good well of ill-tempered dam- 
sels, than to reciprocate and cherish the kind feelings of those who 
are frank andamiable. We suppose that this must be accounted for 
on the same principle that people are willing to pay a higher price for 
vinegar than for sweet cider. 





Northcote, the painter, once said that the devil tempted every- 
body but the idle; the idle tempted the devil: and that the inside 
of the skull was the devil's workshop 





It was Sir Walter Scott, I think, who told the following story :— 
‘**A poor man in Scotland was about to be executed, and when the 
procession reached the gallows, those about him said, ‘now we will 

sing any hymn or psalm that yeu may have a fancy to.’ Upon which 
he rephed, ‘sing what you please. I shall not meddle in these 
matters.’ ”* 

Madanne de Stzel lived, and may sav to have died, in the belie! 
that revolutions were effected, and countries governed, by a succes- 
sion of clever pamphlets ‘This is very near the truth. The pow- 
erful newspapers of the day, with what is called the leading article. 

| are nothing more than a succession of clever pamphlets. It is savd 
that three newspapers in France eflected the revolution of July, 1830 

There is a large oak in Lord V.‘s park, which has, it is said, this 
remarkable feature : whenever one of family is about to die, a large 
limb falls, without any apparent reason. I was told that the late 
Lord V. went to visit this tree, and whilst he was near it a large limb 
suddenly fell ; soon after this his lordship died 





Ata picture sale in London in 1832, Wilkie’s Rent-day fetched 
seven hundred and fifty guineas, (about three thousand three hun- 
dred dollars,) and all his sketches in proportion. When his picture 
Was put up, the room was quite full, and the company simultaneous!y 
cheered the picture by clapping their hands. 





Scurrility is the corruption of wit, as knavery is of wisdoun. 
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AN AMERICAN skETCH.—“ Steward !” 
coat is this in my berth?” ** Judge Jobson, sar.” “ Then take 
it away directly ; but stop, whose cloak is that on the top of my 
portmantua!” “Judge Jobson, sar.” “ Then put it with the 
coat.” “ Yes, sar.” * And, see here, whose umbrella is this under 
my pillow?” ‘ Judge Jobson, sar.” ‘* And who owns this 
clothes-basket, and the walking-stick, and a Welch wig, and a 
nighteap.” ‘ All Judge Jobson, sar.” 


who has the berth above mine!” ** Judge Jobson, sar.” ** Well, 
I'm glad of that, for he'll have the benefit of hearing that fellow who 
paced up and down the deck all night, stamping like a nigger’s 
double-shuffle over my head; do you know who it wast” * Yes, 
sar; Judge Jobson, sar.” * D—n Judge Jobson; why it seems 
that there is nobody but Judge Jobson on board,eh!” ** Oh! yes, 
sar, great many odder gentlemen else.” 
bless me! there’s somebody tumbled down the cabin stairs; what 
a fail, he must have broken his neck ; who isit?” * Oh, only Judge 
Jobson, sar.” ** Then, thank heaven, there's an end of Judge Jobson 
at last." 

Tacriont.—This actress took her benefit at St. Petersburgh on 
the fifth ult. in a new ballet, La Gitana, composed by her father 
The ballet obtained immense success 
in this chorographick production is extraordinary. It cost the im- 
perial civil list two hundred thousand roubles Not less than three 
hundred persons dance or figure in it. In the first act there is a 
fair at Frankfort, with a menagerie of living lions, bears, apes, and 
other animals. In the second, a forest of the Pyrenees, with a gipsy 
camp at the foot of a cascade of real water, twelve feet bigh and 
twenty-four broad. The ballet ends with a masquerade of five hun- 
dred persons in every sort of disguise. The ball-room is lighted 
by one hundred and twenty chandeliers, bearing five thousand wax- 
lights. Taglioni, whose execution of a Bohemian dance drew forth 
deafening acclamations, derived from this benefit fifty thousand rou- 
bles. The day after, the emperour and empress, who had honoured 
the performance with their presence, sent the fair bénéficiaire a dia- 
mond and emerald clasp, worth twenty-five thousand roubles. 

Savine Time.—A clergyman, who had considerable of a farm, as 
was generally the case in our forefather’s days, went out to see one 
of his labourers, who was ploughing in the field, and he found him 
sitting upon his plough, resting his team. ‘ John,” said he, * would 
it not be a good plan for you to have a stub scythe here and be hub- 
bing a few bushes while the oxen are resting!’ John, with acounte- 
nance which might have well become the divine himself, instantly 
returned—** Would it not be well, sir, for you to have a swingling- 
board in the pulpit, and when thev are singing, to swingle a little 
flax?’ The reverend gentleman turned on his heel, laughed heartily, 
and said no more about hubbing bushes 

Saaxspeare.—If Shakspeare were stripped of all the bombast in 
his passions, and dressed in the most vulgar words, we should find 
the beauties of his thoughts remaining: if his embroideries were 
burnt down, there would still be silver at the bottom of the melung 
pot: but I fear, (at least let me fear it for myself.) that we who are 
his sounding words have nothing of his thought, but are all outside ; 
there is not so much as a dwarf in our giant's clothes 

Butwer.—Bulwer's new play, in five acts, was read at Covent 
Garden theatre. Report speaks highly of it as a dramatick produc- 
tion; it is called Richelieu; or, The Proud Brother. Macready 
will personate Richelieu, and the part of Proud Brother will be sus- 
tained by Miss H. Faucit. It is of great length, finely drawn, and 
could not have fallen into better hands. ‘The second week of Feb- 
ruary is fixed for its representation 

Famity puysician.—In Burmah when a young woman is taken 
very ill, her parents agree with the physician: that if he cures the 
patient he may have her for his trouble, but if she dies under his 
medicines, he is to pay them her value. It is stated that successful 
physicians have very large families of females, who have become 
-heir property im this manner. 

Precociovs Gentvs.—** Marm, mayn't I go and play horse to 
dav.” ** No, clild, you must stay in the house.” ** Now, look 
here, marm, if you don’t let me, I'll go and catch the measles—I 
know a big boy that’s got “em prime ! 

From Grave to Gay.—A young man residing in Bury St. Ed- 
munds was married on the morning of Friday week, acted as a bearer 
at a funeral in the afternoon, and played the violin for a quadrille 
party on the evening of the same day 

Rosespierre —A biography of Robespierre, which appeared in 
an Irish paper, concludes in the following manner: * This extraor- 
dinary man left no children behind him except his brother, who was 
killed at the same time.” 

Mrs. Cruse.—This lady whw, in her dav, was rather a celebrated 
actor in the provinces, apple d for pecuniary assistance to an actor, 
more famed for his wit than his charity. His reply was across one, 
simply saying he was not a Cruse-ader 

BituinesGate.—The Chinese have a Billingsgate of their own. 
A traveller says that on hearing a ternble altercation, he asked his 
interpreter what was the cause of it. ** ‘They wanshee too muchce 
dollaree for the fishee,”” was the reply 

Frencn Literature —An opulent and spirited bookseller at 
Paris has just contracted with Victor Hugo for the privilege of pub 
lishing his works during a term of ten years ; the price paid for his 
literary lease being tweive thousand pounds 
* said a man defending rather a notorious character, 
[| quite agree with you,” 
” 


Pun.—* Sir, 
“ T assure you it is pure innocence.”’ 
replied the other, ‘* it is pure in-no-sense 
Irisu-LatTin PUN —A gentleman in company asked his frend for 
4 potato, and on its being sent, his frie nd said, **] have sent vou a 


Thank you,” said the other, * you could not 


hice mealy one.” 
have sent me a me/ror !” 
AN ECCENTRICK PHYSICIAN —A poor woman went to an eminent 
but eecentrick surgeon, to inquire what was the proper treatment 
for some bodily wound—** Put on a cataplasm,"’ was the answer. 
* But, doctor, it’s for a child.” Then put on a kittenplasin.’ 
Bataam’s ass.—Bishop Burnet, who stammered, directed his 
chapiain to examine a young man. ‘The first question was, ** why 
did Balaam's ass speak!” ** Because his master had an impediment 





in his speech,” replied the young candidate 

Pusuick pocuments — When George the First or Second got into 
& heat with his minister, and insisted on being shown the document 
relating to a certain subject the next morning, the mimster obeyed, 
and when the king rose he saw three large wagons full of papers) 
neatly tied with red tapes, parked beneath his window 


* Sar?” “ Whose over- 


* Then clear’em all out) 
before I have time to throw ‘em overboard ; and, tell me, steward, | 


* However, take—O} ! |! 


The splendour displayed | 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





C. L. B. ts informed that we have been wnable to discover among our numerous 
manuscripts the paper to which he aliudes.—** The Promise” ts very preity, 
and we do not see how the ** Mary” to whom it ts addressed could resist such 
an appeal.—** The Land of my Dreams” ts gutte beautiful. We hope to find 
@ place for tt soon.—Dramaticus ts once more taformed that we are not tn the 
secrets of the green-room ; bul we have heard that Mr. Willts's play ts to be 
produced soon after the close of the opera performances.— We have never seen 
the work alluded to by E. X.—We cannot give Scrutator any tnformation with 
regard to the Signora A. V., but believe that Ais intimations are entirely gra- 
tuitous.—A friend tn London writes us, that he caused the plaie number of the 
Mirror containing the story of the ** Favourite Maid of Honour” to be pre- 
sented to the queen, and that she expressed herself very much amused and gra- 
tified by the same. Her majesty 1s now among our occasional readers. Let 
us hear no more slanders upon her good taste or good sense. —* Tag” must try 
egain.— We cannot make use of the communications of L. Y.T., * *, 0. P, 
and Lara.— Many other articles on hand shall recewe the earliest attention 
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New- York and its prospects —No better proof need be required 
of the renewed prosperity of our noble city than 1s to be seen in the 
innumerable improvements now going on in every direction—in the 
laying out of new streets—the erection of new blocks of houses 
the contemplated formation of spacious squares—the enlargement 
of wharves and piers—and the general appearance of business and 
activity, which pervades the entire metropolis. Around Union-Place 
new blocks of houses, capacious and stately, are springing up with 
surprising celerity. At the corner of Broadway and Fighth-street, 
a beautiful square, extending to the Bowery, and occupying some 
acres of ground, is soon to be enclosed. On the East River, the 
wharves from Coffee-House Slip to Corlaer’s Hook are to be en 
larged and improved in a manner that will much enhance the value 
of property in that direction. It is proposed to extend Broadway 
some miles beyond Union-Place—a proposition, which must convey 
an imposing idea of the rapid filling-up of the gigantick outline of 
New-York 
say strides) farther up Broadway, the fashion and wealth of the city 


As the business of the city creeps (we should rather 
Is retreating nearer to the centre of the island, and Fourteenth- 
street will doubtless be considered the heart rather than the ex 
tremity of the town in the course of a few years. Indeed but few of 
our own citizens are aware of the innumerable improvements now 
going on—and no one can make the circuit of the city without as- 
tonishment at the rapidity of its growth, and the increasing develop- 


ment of its unrivalled advantages and inestimable resources 


International Copyright.—We are glad to see that an intelligent 
portion of the press in this country is directing publick attention, 
more and more, to the importance of establishing an international 
system of copyright between this country and England. Among 
the able auxiliaries in behalf of the cause, of American and British 
authors, we perceive, with pleasure, that the ** Corsair” has promised 
to show, both by argument and example, the absurdity and unfair- 
ness of the present system of plunder and rapine. The advantages 
of the establishment of an international copyright between the 
United States would be mutual. Hitherto American authors have 
been enabled to sell their manuscripts in England as well as here, 
but the retaliatory and just legislation of the mother country, re 
cently adopted, has shut the door upon eur writers, unless our go- 
vernment may consent to make the bene‘it of copyright reciprocal 
The works of Messrs. Cooper, and Irving, and Wilhs, and Bird, 
may now be preyed upon and muulated by every penny publisher in 
the Strand, and the authors can obtain neither sympathy nor redress 
for the injury to their reputations and their pockets. * Do as you 
would be done by, before you raise a murmur of complaint,” the 
British authors will say with unanswerable truth. ‘ Protect us 


‘ corsairs’ of New-York and Philadelphia 





against the republishing 
and we will see that no one infringes on your interests here.” 
Surely, as things now exist, an American author could not muster 
the assurance to utter a complaint, 1f, after an expensive edition of 
his work had been published bv Mr. Bentley or Mr Murray, he 
should learn that Mr. Cleave, of Shoe-lane, had put forth an edition 
at ashilling a volume. This sulyect is daily becoming one of more 
importance American authors, notwithstanding the depressing 
competition of an army of unpaid English writers, are growing in 
stature and in strength. In looking over a late number of the Lon- 
don Athenwum, we were struck by the fact, that in an advertisement 
of ten works in the press by Mr. Bentley, six were by American 
authors! We are glad to see that Mr. Clay perseveres manfully to 
carry through this important measure of an international copyright 
His very able report on the subject shows that he is a perfect master 
of its details, and we really trust that his appeals to the justice and 
The ho 


nour of the country, and the interests of our infant literature, de 


good sense of congress will not be without their effect 


mand that the system of crowding out all native productions, by a 
flood of trashy novels, and biographies of English manufacture, pro 
pagating English prejudices and English opinions, should be done 
away with, and that native authors should be admitted to equal pri- 
vileges with those of foreign countries. ** A fair field and no fa 


vour,” is al! that is claimed for both parties 


Speedy travelling. —An instance was mentioned to us the other 
day strongly illustrative of the wonderful rapidity of communication 
produced by the establishment of steam navigation. A gentleman 


was in Calais, London, Liverpool, New-York, Washington, and 
Cincinnati in the course of the same month of February—a periqd 
of twenty-eight days! We shal! not be surprised soon to hear that 
Puck’s achievement of putting ‘a girdle round about the earth in 
twenty minutes” has actually been accomplished by Mrs. Trollope, 
Miss Martineau or some other old woman with a propensity for 


travelling and for writing books 


Shakspeare's will.—From Charles Knight's new and beautiful 
edition of Shakspeare, we learn the will of the immortal bard is still 
preserved in Doctors’ Commons. The fervent admirer of the bard 
must needs behold the last stroke of his inspired pen with a feeling 
of respect approaching to awe 
his hand trembled at the first 


His name is signed in three places 
when he came to the second, the 
pause occasioned by lassitude or anguish would appear te be per- 
ceptible, from the tremulous breaks in the writing ; when his name 
was to be signed for the last time, his energies appear to have been 
subdued—the name is almost indistinct, and the eve which guided 
the hand in its melancholy office seems to have been filmed. The 
orthography used by Shakspeare in this instance, of course, pre- 
scribes the mode in which his name is to be spelt ; yet many learned 
commentators have erroneously used the ¢ final with regard to the 
first syllable of the word. The way in which his name was pre- 
nounced during his life may be learned from an inspection of this 
will) The notary (who had been called hastily to the performance 
of his duty) had no opportunity of correction, and he spelt the name 
of his immortal chent from the recollection of accustomed ortheopy 
alone, Shackspeare 


New Opera by Mozart.—Quite a sensation has been produced in 
the musical world by the announcement of the discovery of a new 
opera by Mozart. The Gazette Musicale gives a full account of it 
It seems that Mozart invariably wrote down a rapid sketch of his 
work, inserting the voice-parts nearly entire, with only an outline of 
the accompaniment, upon two staves, with a few imitial letters here 
and there, indicating for what instruments particular parts were in- 
tended. In 1799, Mozart's widow sold all her Jate husband's manv- 
scripts to M. Andre, aulick councillor and chapel-master to Prince 
Esterhazy. He has recently found among them the sketch, nearly 
He has made it out, 


It will be mmime 


complete, of an Italian opera called Zaide 
and from it completed a full score of the opera 
diately published at Offenbach, the instrumental parts being arranged 
for the pianoforte. Of course the internal testimony will be suffi 


cient to decide whether the piece is actually by Mozart 


is a singular fact that the North 
Their 


It is appositely asked—are the In- 


Language without oaths —lt 
American Indians cannot swear in their vernacular tongue 


» furnishes no oaths 





dians so prone to truth, so averse from falsehood, that the invention 
this was the 
Their simple 


of oaths was unnecessary or impossible! Probably 
case until they became corrupted by our example 

promises must have been to them as sacred and inviolable as the 
most solemn abjurations are to us Never resorting to serious ap- 
peals to heaven or the Great Spirit for the confirmation of their 


statements, profane oaths, as a matter of course, did not follow 


Mademoiselle Rachel. —This young iady, who has not vet attained 
her eighteenth year, is boldly pronounced by the Parisian eriticks 
the first tragick actress of theage. She attracts immense audiences 
every night she performs, and has been especially distinguished by 
the patronage of the roval family. Two years ago Mademoiselle 
Rachel was a poor, half-frozen child, who sang in the streets for the 
miserable pittance which the charity or kindness of passing strangers 


it throw to her. Now she is all the rage, and all the new patterns, 


mig 


shawls and fashions, for the coming season, areto be a la Rachel 


in the West 


Wild turkies, partndges, venison, and all the varieties 


Living -It has been a rare season for sportsmen in 
the West 


of wild game have been so abundant in the Wisconsin, that they 


have ceased to be a luxury. Pickerel, pike, and perch, are also 


caught in great abundance in the rivers. ‘The peltries brought in 
by the Indians and hunters exceed in quantity that of any former 


winter for some years past 


Musick in New- York —The taste for musick was never £0 satis- 
factorily exemplitied in this city as it has been during the present 
season. Not to speak of the brilliant success which haa attended 
National, the numerous concerts which have taken 


the opera at the 
place have been remarkably successful and well attended 


speaks volumes in behalf of our population 

Life of Matthews —We must admit that the life of Charles Mat 
thews by his widow, is one of the most entertaining biographies we 
But it 1s most singular that no mention is made 
Had 


young Matthews’s failure anything to do with this remarkable omis- 


have ever read 
throughout of the comedian’s visit to the United States? 


sion? Matthews’s trip to America certainly constitnted no inaigni- 


ficant part of his histnonick career 


Theatrical —The opera at the National continues to prove at- 
itis rumoured that Wallack 1s to appear in several new 
The publick are anxious to 


tractive 
parts before the close of the season 


lark Mr 


an 1 other show prec es 


Hamblin has been very successful im 
Miss Clifton and Mise Tree are 
to appear early in We 
report that Charles Kean has been engaged to appearat the National 


see him At the 
Rier z 
no truth in the 


the spring learn there is 


Original commumeations.—We commend to the attention of our 
readers the very amusing sketch on our fourth page, by the author 
of “ Yankee Notions”—a work of great orginal merit and exquisite 
humour. We are promised a series of sketches from the same pen 
The beautiful 
guished novelist, has never before appeared in print. Mr 
Neal's graphick and characteristick story of * Animal Magnetiem”’ 


poem on our first page by Mr Lister, the dietin- 
John 


will be concluded in our next 


“ Life in New- York.”’—We were in errour last week im stating, 
that this work, which gives promise of an abundant harvest of fun, 
was, in the language of the prospectus, to appear * now and then” 
It is to be issued regularly on the fifteenth of every month 
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THEY CHIDE ME FOR MY GRIEF. 
THE POETRY BY T. HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ.—MUSICK ARRANGED BY HENRY RUSSELL, BY WHOM THIS SONG IS MOST RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO 
WILLIAM V. BOYLE, ESQ. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


They breathe her name mid lighter themes, 
With loud expressions of regret, 

Because I name her not, it seems 
To their cold hearts that I forget. 

But though my tears in secret flow, 
Still none shall hear me speak of thee; 


Alas! such mourners little know 
The grief of one, who mourns like me. 








LINES 
Accompanytng a trifle to a friend on the point of sailing for Europe 


BY A. ALLAN 


In days of yore—if legends truly tell— 

When earth was subject to the genii's spell, 

Man oft was gifted with some potent charm 

To conquer fate, and demon pow’r disarm 

Some wondrous talisman, whose virtues rare 
Could sway the rulers of the earth and air; 

Could bend all nature to his sov'reign will, 
Uprouse the tempest, or its raging still 

Would [ might such a gift on thee bestow ! 

To lay the winds when they too fiercely blow; 

To smooth the ronghness of thy ocean path 
When foam-crowned billows lift their heads in wrath, 
And th’ insatiate storm-fiend sweeping by 
Enwraps in awful flames the frowning sky. 

When with poised dart, impatient at delay, 

Death seems to hover o'er his trembling prey. 
But science now may seek such gifts in vain, 
Their virtue lost when ceased the geni reign 
Through fain to shield thee from each treach'rous gale, 
No charm have I to guide a prosp'rous sail ; 

Yet may this trifle with a wizard pow'r 

Awaken mem'ry in each lonely hour, 

Recalling thought to dwell! again with me 

While bounds thy bark upon a distant sea, 

For ‘twill remind thee—when old ocean raves, 
Or moonbeams smile upon the sleeping waves— 
In joy or grief, in sunshine or in storm, 

The heart thou leavest, still beats true and warm: 
Or else resolved to the insensate clay, 

Has sent its spirit forth to cheer thy way. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

“ Life of the Cardinal de Cheverus, archbishop of Bordeaux. By 
the Rev. J. Huen Doubourg, ex-professor of theology. Translated 
from the French by Robert M. Walsh. Philadelphia: Hooker and 
Claxton.” —In presenting this volume to the publick, the translator 
says, he ‘‘ would flatter himself with the belief that he is conferring 
upon them no inconsiderable benefit. ‘ What is the most useful 


? 


! 
} 


study 7” was the question once asked of a sage—‘ The life of a good 
man,” he replied :—* What is the next ''"—*‘ The life of a bad man.’ 
| This is the life of a good man in the purest and loftiest sense of the 
Mr. Walsh has executed his task with commendable fide- 





| word.” 


| lity, and his additions are interesting and valuable 

| is at the same time elegant and literal—it being rather a transfusion 

| into pure English, than an idiomateck traduction 

} “ The Bubbles of Canada, by the author of Sam Slik, The Clock- 
maker, etc. Lea and Blanchard.—The reputation of Judge Hali- 

| burton will secure to this work a large sale, though it seems calcu- 

| lated rather for the meridian of England than the United States 


| an a . 
| The author here drops his Yankee dialect, and shows himself master 


| of a pure and vigorous English style 


THE MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


The ** Knickerbocker 
| prietors of this excellent magazine have secured the services of Mr. 
| Washington Irving, who will henceforth contribute regularly to its 
He is unquestionably the most valuable auxiliary in the 


"—We are gratified to learn that the pro- 





| pages 
| United States, 


H and we congratulate our worthy neighbour on his 
i good fortune 


Mr. Irving is unsurpassed by any of his contempo- 
raries as a writer of English undefiled, and he is perhaps the only 
* Boz 


could command a degree of attention, and enhance the 


one whose productions, during the existing prevalence of the * 
} mania,” 
|| already extended reputation of the Knickerbocker, which magazine 
we wish abundant success 

| The * Southern Laterary Messenger,” 
with us usual punctuality. It is, like it’s predecessors, excellent 
Mr. White ts indefatigable in his efforts to elevate the character of 


for March, has appeared 


| our national periodical literature, and his work always comes to as 


| stored with contributions from many of our best writers. Its typo- 
graphical appearance 1s superiour, and altogether this magazine is 
an honour to the country 

vy he “* Hesperian, or Western Monthly Magazine,” edited by W. 
journal worthy of a more intimate introduction to the readers of the 
Atlantick cities. It is conducted with extraordinary ability and care, 
and the tone of its criticisms is generous and discriminating. The 








original papers are distinguished for the manliness, vigour and inde- | 
. ° vance. 
pendence, which characterize the inhabitants of the Great Valley of | 


The translation | 


cular stars” have appeared in the literary firmament. We hope that 
the people of the west will not permit this excellent work to lan- 
guish for want of an adequate support 

“The Museum, and Monthly Magazine.” 
the management of Mr. N. C. Brooks, the accomplished author of 
An excellent 


This work is under 
“ Scriptural Anthology,” and many popular poems 
corps of contributors supply the literary papers of the Museum ; and 
the engraved portraits of distinguished authors, with which it is oc- 
casionally embellished, add much to its sterling attractions 

“The “ United States Magazine and Democratrck Reriew™ con- 
tinues to be sustained with its customary spirit. Bryant and Natha 
constant contributors to this work, and we are 
glad to learn that it enjovs a widely extended and rapidly increasing 
This journal, in its politicks, is enlisted under the ban- 


niel Hawthorn are 


circulation 
ners of the present administration, and it labours with unrivalled 
abilitv in the cause 

* The National Magazine and Republican Rerew™ is the 
of a new monthly magazine, which has just reached its third nom- 
ber, published in Washington by Messrs. Fulton and Smith, and 
edited by Henry J. Brent. Itis partly devoted to politicks, in which 
Its original papers are very 


title 


it 1s professedly whig and democratick 
himself 


able, and we perceive that Mr Caleb Cushing (a host in 
is one of the principal contributors. Mr. Brent, the editor, is well 


known to us as an experienced and forcible writer, and we heartily 
commend his work to publick attention 

The * Ladies’ C 
den and Mrs. Ste phens, tids fair to ec 


mpanion” of this city, conducted bv Mr. Snow- 


lipse all its competitors in the 
extent of its circulation. [t is beautifully printed, and every uumber 


is enriched with a fine engraving on steel. It has an excellent list 
of contributors 
The ** Lady's Book,” 


A. Godey, is one of the most attractive miscellanies of the day. It 
is edited by Mrs. S. J. Hale and Miss Leslie, 


published in Philadelphia by our friend L 


and filled with contr- 


butions from many of the most distinguished writers of this country 


| 


Gallagher, one of the most gifted minstrels of the West, is a || 


the Mississippi, where, within a few years, a number of * bright parti- " 


Mr. Israel! Post is the agent for this city. 
Monument.”’—One of the best conducted ma- 
We learn that its circulation is increasing 


and Great Britain. 
* The Baltimore 
gazines in the country. 
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